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CONGRESSMAN WILLIAMS HONORED—At a September 1986 reception hosted by the National Association of 
the Deaf on Capitol Hill, Congressman Pat Williams (D., Helena, Montana) was presented a plaque in recogni- 
tion of his efforts in amending Senate Bill 1874, the Education of the Deaf Act. Specifically, Williams is credited 
with the insertion that provided for “no less than five” (rather than the original two) members of the Commis- 
sion on Education of the Deaf. Congressman Williams (holding the plaque) is flanked by Gary W. Olsen (left) 
NAD Executive Director, and NAD President Lawrence Newman. 
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Yes! I want to be a member of the NAD Credit Union! 
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L_] Please send me your information brochure. 
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THE NEW TELECAPTION Il ADAPTER 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF IS 
NOW OFFERING THE TELECAPTION Ii ADAPTER 
AT THE LOW PRICE OF $160.00 (PRICE IN- 
CLUDES POSTAGE AND HANDLING CHARGES) 
TO NAD MEMBERS ONLY. 


Features 
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. All channel electronic tuning provides 181 channels, 


including VHF and UHF broadcast TV, Cable TV 4’, 
A-2, A-1, A through W, AA through ZZ, AAA, BBB. 


. R.F. and A/V input and output with color coded 


connections. 


. Remote Control with: Adapter on/off, Auxiliary power 


socket on/off, R.F., input channel selection, 
Video/Caption/Text selection, Caption Channel 1/2 
selection, Volume Control, Volume mute, R.F./Base- 
band (Video/Audio) selection. 

Switched rear A/C outlet. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
SPECIAL OFFER AND ORDER NOW!! 





Mail to: NAD Credit Union, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, MD 20910 
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This order form and your check must accompany your order. Please 
make checks payable to: National Association of the Deaf. 


* Please send me a TeleCaption Adapter I] at $150.00 plus $10.00 
postage and handling. 


My check (including postage and handling) is enclosed for $ 

















Ship to: 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip Code 


* OFFER APPLIES TO NAD MEMBERS ONLY 





Your NAD Credit Union Wants You! 


x Need to borrow up to $5,000? 

* Want to earn dividends on your money? 
* Want to establish regular savings habits? 
* Want to make sure your money helps deaf people? 
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The Deaf American is published four times a year 
by the NAD, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, 
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he Commission on Education of the 


Deaf’s study of the current status of the 
full range of deaf education programs is 
well underway, with four regional hear- 
ings scheduled for input. These hearings 
are in addition to deliberations of the 
Commission in Washington, DC. 

Public Law 99-371 contains a broad 
charge to the Commission, which is to 
report its findings to the Congress of the 
United States by February 4, 1988. Due to 
delays in naming the 12 members of the 
Commission, the schedule is much tighter 
than anticipated when President Reagan 
signed the law on August 4, 1986. It was 
not until January 27-28, 1987, that the 
Committee was able to meet for the first 
time. 

As stipulated in the law, five members 
of the Commission are deaf or hearing im- 
paired. The National Association of the 
Deaf was instrumental in having this 
provision inserted. 

Present programs, including Gallaudet 
University and its components, the Model 
Secondary School for the Deaf and Ken- 
dall Demonstration Elementary School, 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf, 
regional postsecondary education facili- 
ties—California State University at 
Northridge, Seattle Central Community 
College, St. Paul Technical Vocational 
Institute and the University of Tennes- 
see—and Instructional Media Services 
and Captioned Films, are being studied, 
both as to quality and cost effectiveness. 

The report of the Commission will 
also contain recommendations to im- 
prove the quality of education of the deaf 
at all levels. It is possible that the least 
restrictive environment considerations 
under Public Law 94-142 will be touched 

































upon. The report could also lead to changes 
in Public Law 94-142 itself. 

Weare inclined to believe that the work of 
the Commission will have far greater impact 
than the Babbidge Report of two decades 
ago. We also anticipate that the report will 
lead to further in-depth studies across the 
entire spectrum of education of the deaf. 
Findings are likely to be analytical as well as 
critical to varying degrees as respects current 
programs. 

Due to the importance of the 
Commission’s endeavors, we would hope 
that a request for an extension of the deadline 
for its report would receive due considera- 
tion. This study is too vital and of far-reach- 
ing implications to risk hurried conclusions 
in order to meet the February 4, 1988, target 
date for completion. 


am grateful to many organizations of 
the deaf which see fit to include me on their 
mailing lists. Their publications provide 
much information as to what is happening on 
a broad front. I hope more magazines and 
newsletters will be coming our way—to the 
NAD Branch Office, 445 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Suite 804, Indianapolis, Indiana 46204. 
News releases are also welcome. I even hope 
to see review copies of books. 


He wo observations, one pertinent to our 


own country and one abroad, merit listing in 
this issue. 

In Michigan, the combined efforts of 
alumni, the deaf community, (and the state 
association), parents of deaf children and 
hearing leaders in Flint—along with a new 
superintendent—show promise toward the 
revitalization of the Michigan School for the 


Editor Jess Smith 


Deaf. This tradition-rich school has had 
tough sledding for several decades. In- 
deed, it is rather remarkable that it has 
survived. 

In Great Britain, the British Deaf As- 
sociation continues to make things hap- 
pen. Exceedingly action-oriented, the 
BDA has made its voice heard in govern- 
ment and educational issues. Organiza- 
tion and leadership are evident in success- 
ful struggles and ongoing endeavors. 

Acceptance of total communication 
and opportunities for deaf teachers of the 
deaf are two accomplishments that stand 
out. We would be remiss if we did not cite 
theatrical successes. 

The British Deaf News is a very, very 
interesting publication—through its cov- 
erage of local events in addition to its 
attention to national news and issues. 


ince the resumption of publication 


of The Deaf American, this second issue 
comes out much later than we had 
planned—for several reasons common to 
revivals after some time has elapsed. We 
hope—and mark that verb—our next is- 
sue will follow in about two months. 
Thereafter, the DA should adhere to a 
quarterly (or seasonal) schedule of 
Spring, Summer, Fall and Winter maga- 
zines. 

Letters complimentary on the resump- 
tion of publication were most welcome. 
We also appreciated our attention being 
called to errors—typographical and oth- 
erwise. 

Manuscripts and pictures are solicited. 
We need a backlog of material that will 
enable us to provide a broad variety in 
content. 
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International Deafness—Spotlight on the World Federation of the Deaf 


What ts the... 


World 
Federation 
of the 


Deaf ? 


during the first World Congress of the Deaf in Rome, Italy, 

September 19-23, 1951. Deaf delegates from national as- 
sociations representing 16 countries, including the United States, 
participated in this historical occasion. Other countries were 
represented by observers or diplomats. 

Many international meetings for the deaf had actually taken 
place in both Europe and the United States prior to the 1951 
World Congress. Based on available sources, it appears that at 
least three international meetings had been organized in the 
United States under the auspices of our National Association of 
the Deaf. The first “World Congress of the Deaf” was held in 
Chicago in 1893. Fifteen participants from six countries attended 
and presented their reports on the social, educational and other 
conditions of deaf people. These reports were published in the 
NAD proceedings (see bibliography). The “Third World Con- 
gress of the Deaf” took place in Colorado Springs, Colorado, in 
1910. Where the “Second World Congress of the Deaf” was held 
was not mentioned. Since China was the only country repre- 
sented, the Colorado Springs congress must have been a failure. 
Twenty years later six countries were able to send their delegates 
to the “Fourth World Congress of the Deaf” in Buffalo, New 
York. 

A French delegate claimed that his national association had 
participated after World War I “in almost all the great interna- 
tional meetings of the deaf” in seven European cities (NAD, 
1930:31). Besides, there apparently were several international 
meetings prior to World War I. For example, Brill reported in his 
survey that international congresses for the deaf had been held in 
conjunction with the Congress on Education of the Deaf. (See 
Brill, 1984.) A souvenir book, reproduced in the Swedish 
magazine, SDR-Kontakt (1972:2-6), mentions that an interna- 


T he World Federation of the Deaf (WFD) was established 


by Yerker Anderson, Ph.D. 
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A Continuing In-depth Look at 
Deafness Around the World 








tional congress of the deaf was held in Stockholm, Sweden, in 
1884 and shows interesting and humorous illustrations telling 
how congress participants arrive, how they disagree and finally 
agree with each other (Still true today?), how they enjoy Swedish 
food, Swedish drinks and the “the Nordic woman” and even how 
they are arrested for public disturbance. 

A comparison of the proceedings of these international con- 
gresses suggest that the 1951 World Congress in Rome was the 
first meeting for delegates authorized to represent their national 
associations of the deaf. Only the names of delegates and coun- 
tries were identified at most of the meetings prior to the 1951 
congress. Thus deaf people in the world have achieved coopera- 
tion at all levels from local to global which are summarized as 
follows: 


Levels 









Organizations Aiming 
to Maintain 


Cooperation Among 





Local 

Provincial or state 
National 
Regional? 

Global 


Club 
Provincial or state assn. 
National federation 
Regional secretariat? 
World federation 


Deaf individuals 
Clubs 
Provincial/state assn. 
(National federations) 
National federations 


The hierarchy as described above is observed in most coun- 
tries. The WFD assumes that as every country has only one 
government; all deaf people should have only one national 
association. This restriction is necessary, especially as the 
government in any country has always tended to be more willing 
to deal with a single organization representing deaf people than 


'This level is new. It has recently appeared in the Asian-Pacific area 
and the European Economic Community. 
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International Deafness—Spotlight on the World Federation of the Deaf 


Audience at the International Conference on Communication Barriers, Rome, 1981. 


Front row, from left: Fiori-Ratti (WFD 


Commission on Medicine), the Italian Premier Andreotti, unidentified person, Fufaev, Panev, Bielonko, Manzanedo. Second row: Dr. 
Luther Robinson and Director of the National Technical Institute of the Deaf Dr. William Castle, Gallaudet University President Dr. 


Edward C. Merrill (seventh person). 


with different organizations claiming to speak for the deaf popu- 

lation.” Fortunately, deaf people in the majority of countries have 
only one national organization. Belgium, for example, has this 

year agreed to unite two national associations into one in order to 

attend the coming World Congress in Finland. Like the CISS 

(International Sports Committee of the Deaf), the WFD cannot 

accept any country for membership unless deaf people or their 

clubs have agreed to form a single national organization. 


he WED organizational structure is based on the United 

Nations model which accepts only national governments 
for membership. Thus only national associations are admitted to 
regular, or what the WFD calls ordinary membership, with full 
voting and other privileges. Over 65 countries (See Appendix.) 
now are represented by their national organizations of the deaf in 
the WED. Countries where there is no national association of the 
deaf may have temporary membership in this category. The 
number of these countries is about five. The current WFD mem- 
bership dues are $240 per year—trelatively low compared to other 
organizations of disabled persons. 

Associate membership is another category reserved for or- 
ganizations other than national associations of the deaf and 
dedicated to working with deaf people. This category has no 
voting rights but shares other privileges with ordinary members. 
Admission to associate membership must be endorsed by the 
ordinary member, that is, the national association of the deaf 


*Here it should be mentioned that the organizations of deaf and other 
disabled individuals, both athletic and social, in certain countries have 
been forced to form a cooperating council in order to retain their 
relations with the government. 
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where the applying organization exists. This requirement is 
consistent with the WFD assumption that as the national associa- 
tion of the deaf is the only legitimate representative of deaf 
citizens in its country; all other organizations must cooperate with 
or work under the auspices of the national association. 

Eighteen organizations from 14 countries have, as of 1986, 
been admitted to associate membership in the WFD. The United 
States has four associate members’, more than other countries. 

A third category is open for individuals. These members have 
no voting or floor privileges but a free subscription to the WFD 
publications. They pay $25 a year. Persons desiring to join and 
support the WED can write directly to the WFD Secretariat, 120 
Via Gregorio VII, 00165, Rome, Italy. 

The WED Board; or commonly called the Bureau, consists of 
a president, four vice presidents, a general secretary and five 
members. Members are nominated national associations of the 
deaf who have regularly paid their dues and pay their own travel 
expenses. This limitation means that only “rich” national asso- 
Ciations can have their delegates nominated and elected into the 
Bureau. Despite this serious and unfair restriction, the Bureau 
has always managed to get at least one from each continent. At 
present, the Bureau has one member from Africa, one from Asia, 
two from North and South America and the rest from Europe. 
When elected into the Bureau, the members, however, are not 
supposed to promote the interests of their own associations within 
the Bureau. They must make efforts to recognize the WFD as 
their primary concern as long as they serve on the Board. 


bee 


The National Theatre of the Deaf, National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, Gallaudet University and Gallaudet University Alumni Associa- 
tion. Other organizations in the United States desiring to join the WFD 
should contact Mr. Gary Olsen, NAD Executive Director. 








Bill Moody of New York, Andersson's interpreter, Andersson (note his 
awkward sitting position) and his wife Nancy particpate in a tea cere- 
mony while deaf people look on (amused by their behavior). Japan, 
1984. 





he WFD Bureau can only issue recommendations and 

resolutions to ordinary members and the governments in 
their countries in the hope that they would be observed. Like the 
United Nations, UNESCO, WHO and ILO, the WFD has no legal 
enforcement powers. 

The Bureau meets at least once a year to review reports and 
programs submitted by the president, the general secretary and 
other members. It also acts on requests from other international 
organizations and the admission of new associations to member- 
ship. It supervises the regional secretariats in cooperation with 
sponsoring national associations. It takes 2-3 days to complete 
the meeting agenda. The meetings are held either in Italy or by 
invitation from a national association of the deaf in another 
country. 

During the 1983-87 period, the Bureau has met twice in Italy, 
and once each in Finland and Argentina. The Bureau has already 
received invitations from national associations for the coming 
period 1987-91. Inviting the Bureau to hold its meetings in the 
national association’s country apparently is a popular strategy 
because it can publicize the host association and its activities in 
its own country. While most of the Bureau members receive 
travel support from their national associations, the inviting asso- 
ciation usually provide free meals and board. Such letters of 
invitation must be sent to the WFD General Secretariat or the 
President at least one year in advance. 

In the history of Bureau meetings, only four or five meetings 
had been held outside Europe, namely in the United States and 
Argentina. The WFD General Secretariat has many times tried to 
encourage African and Asian associations to consider the possi- 
bility of inviting the Bureau to hold its meetings in their country. 
Although the Bureau members were prepared to pay for their 
meals and board, this effort has failed. 


International Deafness—Spotlight on the World Federation of the Deaf 


Breakfast meeting, Kyoto, Japan, October 1986. From left: Andersson, 


nese association. 









the treasurer of the Indian federation, the honorary president of the 
Japanese association, and Shozaburo Taskeshima, secretary of the Japa- 





The WFD General Assembly is the legislative and policy- 
making body of the WFD. The Assembly also is responsible for 
the election of new members into the Bureau. This body reviews 
and approves reports and programs submitted by the Bureau and 
recommendations or resolutions from national associations. It is 
composed of two delegates from every national association, of 
whom at least one must be deaf. The General Assembly convenes 
every four years in conjunction with the World Congress of the 
WED which will be described below. 


GG estuno, the international sign, is used for communication 

in the General Assembly and the Bureau. No interpreta- 
tion from Gestuno to voice or vice versa is permitted. Whether 
all the delegates have been able to understand Gestuno at the past 
meetings is still an open question. However, the delegates must 
assume the responsibility to master Gestuno if they intend to 
participate in such meetings. English and French are the official 
WED languages used for correspondence and printed or written 
announcements. 

The communication process in the Bureau is far more well 
defined. Since the Bureau members as a rule are experienced at 
international meetings and have a broad understanding of cul- 
tures in the world, they are able to discuss anything from the 
concrete to the abstract in Gestuno. What is interesting is that the 
number of members in the Bureau and delegates in the Assembly 
speaking English or French has often been very limited, forcing 
English or French speaking members to read up in Gestuno. 

After the sessions of the General Assembly, the World Con- 
gress devotes itself to meetings of the WFD commissions on 
pedagogy, psychology, medicine, audiology, vocational and 
social rehabilitation, arts, culture, spiritual care, sign language, 
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International Deafness—Spoilight on the World Federation of the Deaf 


Visit to the deaf club in Bogota, Colombia, 1984. Anderson is signing 
the guest book. From left: fourth person is president of the Colombian 
association, Henry Melia, and fifth person is president of the Spanish as- 
sociation, Dr. Felix Jesus Pinedo Peydro. 


interpreting, technical aids and parents of the deaf. These 
commissions can be nominated only by national associations of 
the deaf. Because of the WFD budget limitations, the members 
must assume the responsibility to have their travel expenses 
covered. 

The commission meetings during the Congress usually attract 
over 2,000 deaf and hearing professionals and their deaf consum- 
ers from over the world. They present their papers, discuss their 
latest findings or achievements and hold informal meetings. Such 
an exchange has helped to enhance their professional growth and 
to broaden their perspectives. At the end of the Congress, they 
and their commissions agree on and submit their recommenda- 
tions or proposals for the WFD activities of the next four-year 
period to the Bureau for approval. 

This democratic kind of congress structure, where profession- 
als, researchers and other specialists forward their policies, 
recommendations and resolutions to the WFD for approval, 
started first in 1951, has continued in all subsequent congresses. 
The primary responsibility for making decisions affecting the 
welfare of deaf people around the world thus is reserved for the 
World Federation of the Deaf and its ordinary members. It is 
interesting that the United Nations has in the program for the 
International Decade of Disabled Persons recommended the 
involvement of disabled persons and their organizations in the 
policy-making process. Elsewhere I have pointed out: 

As potential consumers, disabled persons have the 
responsibility to examine and, if approved, support 
policies that can promote their welfare. Many coun- 
tries have too often failed to consult disabled people 
and their leaders in making policies or laws. 

(Anderson, 1987:345) 
National associations in some countries have adopted a similar 
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An Indonensian visitor and Andersson in his office on the Gallaudet 
University campus, Ocotber 1986. The visitor is the wife of an ambas- 
sador and is deeply involved in the education of the deaf in Indonesia. 


structure for their own conventions. For example, the Colombian 
federation of the deaf has organized a nationwide meeting for 
professionals specializing in the field of deafness every Novem- 
ber since 1984. Other associations, however, have other means 
to retain their control over policies or decisions. They may have 
the sole right to appoint professionals to represent their countries 
at international meetings, may have the veto right in the advisory 
council to the government, may have primary responsibility for 
social, rehabilitation and interpreting services or may have their 
representatives in government agencies. 


S ignificant accomplishments by the World Federation of the 
Deaf will be described next to help illustrate WFD's con- 
tribution to the world's deaf communities. The WFD has success- 
fully maintained Category B Status in the United Nations Organi- 
zation. This achievement is important because it enables the 
WED to serve as a consultant on deafness to many international 
organizations, agencies and governments. The WFD has partici- 
pated in meetings, consultations and seminars organized by UN, 
UNESCO, WHO and ILO. At the 1984 UNESCO Consultation 
Meeting on Alternative Approaches to the Education of the Deaf 
in Paris, the WFD President, for example, successfully got 
accepted all his proposals such as the recognition of sign lan- 
guage as a natural one among deaf people, the use of deaf adults 
as possible role models for deaf children, the employment of 
qualified deaf persons for teaching and the inclusion of deaf 
persons on school boards. The UNESCO report was termed as a 
“significant and daring” document (Lane, 1986:22). The General 
Secretary attended the 1985 seminar of World Health Organiza- 
tions (WHO), where one of several major agreements was made 
on the involvement of disabled persons in programs assisting 


ote 





International Deafness—Spotlight on the World Federation of the Deaf 


Bureau meeting, Rome, 1981. From left: Two unidentified women (members of the Italian association staff), Manzanedo, Andersson, Sutcliffe 


and Jeralla (walking behind Sutcliffe). 


disabled individuals. The WFD President has recently accepted 
an invitation to a seminar, “Rehabilitation by the Year 2000— 
More Chaos or a Grand Design?” conducted by WHO. A report 
on this meeting will be prepared for the WFD and the NAD 
publications. 

Another WFD achievement is the worldwide celebration of 
Deafness Week, the fourth week in September. Practically all the 
countries in Europe and many countries in other continents, 
including ours, every year participate in this event. Its program 
usually includes a wide range of activities such as theatre, art and 
other festivals, exhibitions, picnics, press conferences and 
peaceful demonstrations. The main purpose of the Deafness 
Week is to get greater attention from the public, governments, 
newspapers, television stations and others. 

The international deafness symbol is a successful WFD accom- 
plishment initiated and supported by the National Association of 
the Deaf. Mr. Pearson, a former teacher at Model Secondary 
School for the Deaf, Gallaudet University, proposed an interna- 
tional deafness symbol and established a jointcommittee of NAD 
and Gallaudet representatives. After a careful review of over 100 
proposals submitted by deaf and hearing artists, mostly from the 
United States, the committee then forwarded three choices to the 
NAD Executive Board for a final selection. According to the 
instructions by the 1979 WFD General Assembly meeting in 
Bulgaria, the Bureau took a poll among its ordinary members to 
find out whether most members would support the new symbol. 
As more than half of the members indicated their approval, the 
symbol was released in 1980 and soon was accepted all over the 
world and is now almost as well known as the wheelchair symbol. 
Several national associations have displayed it on their periodi- 
cals and postage meter labels. It has also been adopted as a sign 
at public places where deaf persons could get interpreting or other 


services, Many national associations, including our NAD, have 
already copyrighted it. 

Gestuno is a notable WFD achievement, in my personal opin- 
ion the most successful contribution to peace and understanding 
among deaf peoples. A commission consisting of Francesco 
Rubino of Italy, Alan B. Hayhurst of Great Britain, Willard 
Madsen of the United States and Josif Guejlman of USSR 
selected most appropriate signs from existing sign languages; if 
necessary, created new signs; and compiled them as an “interna- 
tional sign language of the deaf.” These members, even the 
hearing ones (Hayhurst and Guejlman), were master signers. 
Gestuno replaced two international sign language books con- 
ceived first by WFD President Vukotic and General Secretary 
Magorotto. The British Deaf Association printed Gestuno and 
donated all profit to the WFD. The first edition and the Japanese 
edition were sold out. A second edition is being prepared. 

Many linguists and other scientists and certain deaf leaders and 
experts have expressed their doubts about the feasibility of 
Gestuno. Some of them have gone further by calling Gestuno a 
primitive or artificial language. While I do understand that 
Gestuno cannot be called a natural language, I must point out that 
most of these specialists and leaders have no or limited interac- 
tion with deaf individuals at international meetings. Jerald 
Jordan, the current CISS president, and many other leaders and 
experts with extensive international experiences share a more 
optimistic view of Gestuno. It is true that Gestuno has many 
shortcomings which have already been acknowledged in the 
preface of Gestuno . But Gestuno has been found as an excellent 
starting point for the natural development of international sign 
language of the deaf. Rubino, now deceased, expressed his hope 
very beautifully: 

Without stress, but pleasant natural ease, may all 
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Andersson giving a lecture for over 1,000 deaf and hearing participants 
during the annual congress of the Japan Federaton of the Deaf in 
Fukushima, Japan, 1984. The woman on his left is a sign language 
interpreter. The sign above says “Welcome, Mr. Andersson.” 


deaf people converse in the international sign lan- 

guage, drawing that inner joy which so often they are 

denied when they meet with hearing persons. 
(WFD, 1975: unpaged). 


oice of Silence serves as the official organ of the WFD. 

This periodical publishes reports sent by ordinary and 
associate members and reprints selected important documents 
issued by UN, UNESCO, WHO and other international agencies. 
The periodical was issued in its first years regularly and later ir- 
regularly due to financial limitations and the lack of contributors. 
Nevertheless, the Voice of Silence must continue as a link among 
national associations of the deaf. 

Attempting to improve information-sharing, the Bureau has 
produced another publicaiton, called Precis, in English and 
French. Its frequency depends upon financial support from 
organizations and schools. So far, Gallaudet University, the 
National Association of the Deaf, National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf and DCARA 
have been our generous sponsors. The newsletter has been well 
received. 

Brief Portraits of the Current Bureau Members 


Yerker Anderson, United States, President—Dr. Anderson has 
been actively involved in his native Sweden and the United 
States. He hasalso written foreign news first in the Swedish SDR- 
Kontakt, 1952-55, and later in The Deaf American and now in the 
NAD Broadcaster since 1969, He became the third WFD presi- 
dent in 1983 after having served on the Bureau for eight years. 

Dragoljub Vukotic, Yugoslavia, Vice President—One of the 
two remaining original board members, Dr. Vukotic served as the 
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Meetings of the WFD Bureau and commission presidents in Finland, 
1985. Front row: Felix Jesus Pinedo Peydro (Commission on Arts and 
Culture), Vice President Kauppinen, General Secretary Magarotto, 
Member Smutna, Vice President Vukotic. Back row: President An- 
dersson, an Italian translator, Member Holmes, Vice President Panev, 
Mervin Garretson (Commission on Pedagogy and Psychology), and a 
Czech interpreter. 


second WFD president 1955-83. He was also president of the 
Yugoslavian association for many years. He organized both the 
Second World Congress of the Deaf and the World Games for the 
Deaf in Belgrade. He received an honorary degree from Gal- 
laudet University. 

Liisa Kauppinen, Finland, Vice President—One of the newest 
members, Ms. Kauppinen is the general secretary of the Finnish 
association and chair of the Nordic Council of the Deaf. 

Vasil Panev, Bulgaria, Vice President—Mr. Panev is the cur- 
rent president of the Bulgarian association. He has organized the 
1979 World Congress of the WFD‘ and several international 
festivals. He has been with the Bureau since 1971. 

Dilip K. Nandy, India, Vice President—Dr. Nandy received an 
honorary degree from Gallaudet University. He has been the 
general secretary of the Indian federation for many years. He 
joined the Bureau in 1975. 

Cesare Magarotto, Italy, General Secretary—Dr. Magarotto, 
the other remaining original member (other than Vukotic), is the 
only hearing member in the Bureau. He has been the General 
Secretary since 1951. He is currently employed as an executive 
director of the Italian association. He has both a doctor of 
jurisprudence from Padova University and an honorary degree 
from Gallaudet University. 

Teodoro Manzanedo, Argentina, Board Member—Currently 
serving as president of the Argentine federation, Mr. Manzanedo 
has organized two Latin American conferences on deafness. He 
has for a long time been involved in sports and social activities. 
He has served on the Bureau since 1971. 

Milada Smutna, Czechoslovakia, Board Member—Ms. 


‘The new term “World Congress of the WFD” replaced the old 
“World Congress of the Deaf’ in Paris, 1971. 


tome 
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Meetings of the Bureau and the Gestuno Commission in Padua, 1979. 
From left: Dr. Drago Vukotic (then WFD president), president of the 
French association, dr. Andre Saint-Antonin, Dr. Yerker Andersson, 
Willard Madsen, Vasil Panev, Mr. Bielonko (of Poland, now deceased), 
Vladimir Fufaev, Rev. Thomas Sutcliffe, president of the Padua associa- 
tion, Lionel Evans, Dr. Cesare Magarotto, Mr. Parisi, others unidenti- 
fied. 


Smutna is the chair of the deaf section in the national organization 
of disabled persons. She has organized international theatre 
festivals. She has been elected into the Bureau since 1979. 

Murray Holmes, Great Britain, Board Member—Elected into 
the Bureau in 1983, Mr. Holmes serves as vice chair of the British 
association. He is the permanent WFD representative at the 
European meetings of the Disabled Peoples’ International. 

Valerie Korablinov, USSR, Board Member— Mr. Korabli- 
nov isemployed as a full-time president in the Russian federation. 
He was appointed in 1984 to succeed the resigning member 
Vladimir Fufaev in the Bureau. 

Pathe Samb, Senegal, Board Member—Trained in medicine, 
Dr. Samb was elected into the Bureau in 1983. He has never 
attended any of the Bureau meetings during the 1983-87 period. 
His whereabouts is unknown. 

In addition to these members, the WFD has three regional 
directors. The appointments of regional directors are based on an 
agreement between the WFD Bureau and the national association 
of the deaf sponsoring the regional secretariat. The current 
directors are the following: 

Regional Director for the Asian-Pacific Region: Shozaburo 
Takeshima, Japan—Mr. Takeshima is employed as a full-time 
executive director in the Japan Federation of the Deaf. He has 
organized the First Conference of the WFD Regional Secretariat 
in the Asian-Pacific Area. 

Regional Director for European Economic Community (EEC): 
John Mc. Young, Great Britain—Serving as chair of the British 
Deaf Association, Mr. Young agreed in 1985 to manage the new 
regional secretariat in the EEC area. Several programs, including 
leadership training, are on its agenda. 

Regional director for the Latin American Area: Teodoro Man- 
zanedo, Argentina—His activities have been described above. 


A local minister of social welfare and Andersson breaking the sake barrel 
in Fukushima, Japan, 1984. 


FD awards are given to deserving deaf leaders and 

professionals at every congress. Candidates for the 
International Solidarity Merit medal can be nominated only by 
the WFD ordinary members and approved by the Bureau. A large 
number of deaf and hearing persons in the United States are 
included in this distinguished category. 

The Vittorio Ieralla*’ Memorial Award, established in 1983, is 
open only for national associations of the deaf for their significant 
contribution to the international solidarity of deaf persons. A 
national association of the deaf will be selected and approved by 
the Bureau every four years. 

The Antonio Magarotto® Memorial Award, added to the WFD 
list of awards last summer, is intended to be given to outstanding 
scientists, professionals or researchers. 


As previously mentioned, the NAD was one of the first partici- 
pants in the First World Congress of the Deaf in Rome. Interest- 
ingly enough, the NAD did not become aregular member until six 
years later although Mr. Santin “without authority from the NAD, 
signed for the United States merely as a gesture of goodwill and 
the explicit provision that his signature was subject to approval by 
the NAD Convention.” (Burnes, 1952:23) 

Four years later the Second World Congress of the Deaf took 
place in Yugoslavia. There was no NAD delegate at that time. 


‘Vittorio Ieralla was the first WFD president and a long-time presi- 
dent of the Italian association of the deaf. He received an honorary 
degree from Gallaudet University. 


‘Antonio Magarotto, the father of the current General Secretary, was 
one of the founders of the Italian association. He also founded a high 
school for the deaf in Padova. He received an honorary degree from 
Gallaudet University. 
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Saint-Antonin (left) and Andersson (right) explaining proposed amendments in French and English, respectively. 


Dragoljub Vukotic of Yugoslavia was elected to succeed Ieralla 
as the WFD president. After that he was re-elected president 
every four years. In 1983, he decided not to run again for 
president and was succeeded by Dr. Yerker Anderson of the 
United States. 


I t took the NAD at least six years to decide formally to join 
the WFD. This important decision occurred sometime 
during the Third General Assembly meeting in Rome, Italy, 
September 1-6, 1957. Byron B. Burnes and Marcus Kenner and 
our old supporter, Santin, were the NAD delegates there. After 
his first experience of international meetings for the deaf, Burnes 
concluded: 
In my opinion, the World Federation of the Deaf is 

a very worthy organization and should have the coop- 

eration of the deaf of the United States, which it now 

has through the NAD. Let us not think, though, that by 

joining the WFD we have suddenly emerged as lead- 

ers and authorities on world affairs. Like allnewcom- 

ers, we have much to learn, and our objectives now 

should be to help in all ways possible and show our 

efforts whether or not we merit rank at the forefront 

in this great world of the deaf. (Burnes, 1957:23). 

This humble and thoughtful gesture thus became a good start 
for the NAD’s involvement in the international affairs of deaf 
people. Two years later, Boyce R. Williams and our faithful 
Mario Santin represented the NAD at the Third World Congress 
of the Deaf in Weisbaden, Federal German Republic, August 20- 
26, 1959. There Williams and WFD president Vukotic became 
good friends, which explains why the latter frequently visited our 
country and knew many of our leaders and professionals. 


Williams noted in his report on the Third Congress that the U.S. 
participation was very limited, which “brought forth expressions 
of dismay from many delegations, so much that we promised to 
seek a Bureau seat... “ (Williams, 1960: 4). 

At the Fourth World Congress of the Deaf in Stockholm, 
Sweden, (1963), Dr. Burnes was able to realize Williams’ prom- 
ise by becoming a member of the Bureau. He immediately invited 
the Bureau to hold its first meeting outside Europe, in conjunction 
with the 1964 NAD convention in Washington, D.C. Subse- 
quently the NAD has been able to gain a seat in the Bureau every 
four years. Mervin Garretson and Frederick C. Schreiber were 
members of the Bureau 1967-71 and 1971-75, respectively. 
Schreiber was the first NAD delegate to reach one of the four vice 
presidencies. At the World Congress of the WFD in Washington, 
D.C., Yerker Anderson was elected vice president and eight years 
later president. . 

Inviting the Bureau to the memorable NAD Centennial Con- 
vention in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1980 was one of Schreiber’s last 
great ideas. As president of the World Congress in Washington, 
D.C., Fred was instrumental in increasing the number of deaf 
speakers and paper presenters at commission meetings. He also 
was one of the strongest supporters of my participation in the 
Bureau meetings. After his period in the Bureau, Garretson 
served with great distinction on the WFD commission on peda- 
gogy and psychology. In addition, he authored many important 
WED resolutions. 

Since my election into the Bureau, all the NAD presidents 
starting with Don Pettingill and Jess Smith, executive directors, 
including the current one, and several board members have 
faithfully supported my international activities. The Merrill and 
Lee administrations and the Sociology and Social Work Depart- 
ment of Gallaudet University have always been willing to seek 
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Second Latin American Conference of the Deaf, November, 1985 in Argentina. WFD President Yerker Andersson is giving his opening 
speech. From left: Dr. Mervin Garretson (Gallaudet University), Dr. Andersson, Julio N. Bello (Undersecretary of Human and Family 
Welfare), Teodoro Manzanedo (president of the Argentine association and member of the WFD Bureau), unidentified person, Dr. Jerry Lee 


(president of Gallaudet University). 


ways to facilitate my WFD work. Without such support I would 
not have done a satisfactory job in the Bureau or at international 
meetings on deafness. 

In addition to having a seat in the Bureau, the NAD maintains 
active participation in meetings of the WFD commissions during 
the World Congress. Since 1951, Americans, both deaf and 
hearing, have attended practically every Congress by either 
presenting papers or listening to lectures. The USA was repre- 
sented by 150 persons at the 1979 Congress in Bulgaria and by 
200 persons at the 1983 Congress in Italy. 

Thanks to the generous and loyal supports of Gallaudet Univer- 
sity, National Technical Institute for the Deaf and other schools, 
organizations and agencies, the NAD has been able to provide 
experts for most of the WFD commissions in the Scientific 
Section every four years. Sixteen experts and specialists were 
nominated for the 1983-87 commissions and about eleven agreed 
to serve on them. 

Since the first Congress, the services of our NAD people on the 
commissions have, as might be expected, ranged from poor to 
excellent. Those found to be poor choices were replaced with 
new persons at the end of each Congress. These poor choices did 
not want to work within or with the WFD, failed to meet requests 
from the WFD General Secretariat or lost the confidence of NAD 
leaders. Fortunately, the number of these persons has been small. 


D rs. Garretson and Robinson are veterans, as they have 
been appointed to the WFD commissions every four 
years since 1971 or 1975. They have consistently been willing to 
carry out their assignments in response to requests of the Bureau 
and the Congress. Although other NAD members are relatively 
new, their contributions have been significant. For example, 


Madsen’s contribution has been described above. Here it should 
be mentioned that while serving as president of the WFD 
Commission on Pedagogy and Psychology, 1981-83, Dr. Edward 
C. Merrill, Jr., was highly respected in the Bureau and the 
General Assembly for his ability to work within organizations of 
the deaf and his staunch defense of the civil rights of deaf persons. 
Recognizing his exceptional service to the WFD, the XI General 
Assembly of the World Congress in Palermo, Italy, conferred an 
honorary membership upon Dr. Merrill, probably the first NAD 
member to receive such an award and still the only living honor- 
ary member in the WFD. 

In summary, we have good reasons to be proud of the NAD 
services to the World Federation of the Deaf and its commissions. 
Since the NAD has a great supply of capable deaf leaders and 
experienced professionals, the NAD should be able to share its 
resources with our deaf brethren and sisters in other countries. 


\ N / FD Ordinary Members include the following 

countries: Algeria, Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Bangladesh, Belgium, Bielorussia, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Burkina Faso, Canada, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
Democratic German Republic, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Ethiopia, Federal German Republic, Finland, France, 
Ghana, Greece, Haiti, Holland, Hungary, India, Iran, Israel, Italy, 
Ivory Coast, Japan, Kenya, Korea (South), Kuwait, Lebanon, 
Malta, Mongolia, New Zealand, Nigeria, Norway, Pakistan, 
Peru, Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Romania, Senegal, Spain, 
Sri Lanka, Sudan, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Thailand, Tuni- 
sia, Turkey, Uganda, Ukraine, USSR, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, Zambia. 
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Yerker Andersson and his wife, Nancy, learning to eat Japanese style at a farewell dinner in J apan, 1984. 
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Spring Remembered 


The Summer has now run its course, 
Become so lamentive and bare, 

And lyrics known to it alone 

Are farewells from the robin’s lyre. 


All works of Nature’s artistry, 

Like purple heather waving high 
O’er grassy fields and brassy brooks; 
All that is seen by the human eye. 


Songbirds wing to a warmer clime, 
A distance of great magnitude; 
Butterflies take erratic flight, 

As part of earthly interlude. 


I look and now I can but heed 

The running sands’ incessant pace 

Still flows between immortal banks, 

The gurgling stream that shows no grace. 


Trace wonders of the rural scene, 

Of withered things in place of bloom. 
Time presses on which does not end, 
A cycle in the braiding loom. 


To share the rainbow’s softened hues 
And view the handiwork unfurled, 
Its diaphanous mysteries, 

I part the silk to higher worlds. 


The Talisman who does this art 

Holds truth to Fate as still unknown— 
A wilting rose, a dying bird; 

When dreams that burst and plans go 
wrong. 


All what was new is old and worn; 
Embodiment of all this change 
Enjoins that all lie down to stay 
Dormant till Spring comes once again. 


—P. K. Monaghan 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Lightning!!! 


Standing by the window, 
In the dark of the night 

Long before the coming of the sunrise 
Of the sunrise 

Thoughts of anger, despair and fright 
Life’s embracing feelings 

Grip the soul in a vise. 


Hatred at facing the world, 
Anger, most dreadful of all! 

Sears the mind 

And, as a fort to the emotions, 
Builds a wall 

To the fleeting hope yet to find. 


Then, God sends down 

Seemingly on wings of eagles 
His lightning messages from on high 
Holding out the Hand; 

Yet, the soul falls to the ground 
Quivering at the sight 

From the black skies!! 


Crackling noise; cracking sounds 
Enlightening bolt braces 
Fear holds the reins 
As the electrical spears flashes 
to the ground. 
Inner emotions one’s forces to face. 


Down falls the cleansing rain 
The slashing dards illuminates 
The hope yet to reign 

The heart to fulminate 


Behold the lightning burns 
The ozone of anger... 
and puts to the urn 
Those feelings of dread and danger 


Did God make the lightning a gift 
To you and me? 

Or did he use it 
As a threat? 

Only time will tell 
And we will see 

Hence no more can we fret. 


For lo!! 

How wondrous and clean the air 
The lightning’s magic and power 
In the dawn of hope and trust so fair 
The soul, the very heart 
Blooms and Flowers! 


—Peter J. Seiler 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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Mainstreaming of Deaf Children—From Bad to Worse 


By Harlan Lane, Ph.D. 


en years ago Congress passed the Education for All 

Handicapped Children Act, which has led to growing 

integration of deaf children with hearing children in 

local public schools. More than half of the estimated 80,000 deaf 

school children in the United States have now been “main- 

streamed” to some extent, and the specialized schools for the deaf 
they would have attended are starting to close. 

Yet the attempt to educate deaf children with teaching meth- 
ods appropriate for hearing children has repeatedly proved a 
failure. In a classroom where spoken and written English are the 
basic means of communication, deaf children are baffled and 
withdrawn, since eight out of ten became deaf before they could 
learn English at home. These children lack the knowledge of 
English and the skills of articulation and lipreading required to 
succeed; studies have shown that speech teachers find two-thirds 
of their own deaf pupils hard to understand or utterly 
unintelligible, and deaf high school students can lipread no better 
than the man in the street—that is, scarcely at all. 

An educational disaster has thus resulted from using English 
to instruct deaf children: the average twelfth grade student reads 
at fourth-grade level and does arithmetic (his best subject) at 
sixth-grade level. Thus most deaf students leave school unable to 
read a newspaper readily; the manual trades await them, but the 
manual trades are dying out. The future is bleak for most of 
today’s deaf students. 

As aremedy, many deaf leaders want to keep the residential 
schools for the deaf and to reintroduce sign language and deaf 
teachers in their classrooms—successful practices in the last 
century, when American deaf children studied all their subjects 
in their most fluent language, the American Sign Language of the 
Deaf. In a school with a signing community, the deaf student is 
able not only to understand and respond to the instruction, but also 
to get help after class with course work, to discuss local, national 
and international events, to participate in student activities, to 
develop friendships with other deaf students (most deaf people 
chose a deaf partner when marrying), to emulate older students 
and deaf teachers, to acquire self-respect as a deaf person. 

None of these advantages are available to the deaf child in an 
ordinary public school where sign language, deaf teachers and a 
deaf community are absent. The poor conditions there for social 
and emotional growth are not offset by enhanced conditions for 
learning: the first report cards on mainstreamed deaf children 
show no improvement in English or mathematics attributable to 
mainstreaming (even though the first to be mainstreamed were 
the children with the best speech and hearing). 

The deaf children who do best in school are the fortunate 10 
percent who learned sign language as a native language from their 
deaf parents. These “native signers” outperform their deaf 
classmates from hearing homes in most subjects, even in learning 
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to read and write English. They are also better adjusted, better 
socialized and have more positive attitudes. The superior per- 
formance of deaf children of deaf parents highlights the changes 
that most need to be made in the education of deaf children, 
namely, a return to sign language, deaf teachers and deaf admin- 
istrators, These changes have long been advocated by many in the 
deaf community and by the National Association of the Deaf. 

A recent UNESCO report on the education of the deaf con- 
cludes that deaf adults have an important role to play in the 
development and education of deaf children, and finds that the 
interaction of deaf adults with the parents, the deaf children and 
the teachers also “enriches the socialization of the deaf child.” 
Here is what these experts had to say about sign language: We 
must recognize the legitimacy of sign language as a linguistic 
system and it should be accorded the same status as other 
languages. Now that the importance of the national sign lan- 
guages for deaf education is better understood, it is no longer 
admissible to overlook them or to fail to encourage their integra- 
tion into deaf education. The old idea that the use of sign language 
interferes with the acquisition of spoken and written language is 
no longer considered valid. 

If deaf adults were once again substantially involved in the 
education of deaf children, there would be role models for those 
children, American Sign Language would be reintroduced, 
English language skills would take their appropriate priority, 
English literacy would improve, schools would no longer be 
unsuccessful speech clinics but successful educational institu- 
tions. 

nfortunately, the very professions created to serve the 

| interests of the deaf have been totally at odds for over 

a century with what the deaf perceive as their inter- 

ests. These professions have vainly pursued the assimilation of 

deaf children into the hearing majority at the expense of their 

individual growth; thus, many special educators embraced main- 

streaming precisely because it would help to close the residential 

schools the deaf hold dear. Congress was wiser, recognizing (in 

the words of the Supreme Court) that “regular classrooms simply 

would not be a suitable setting for the education of many handi- 

capped children” and providing for alternative placements. But 
educators have largely ignored this provision of the 1975 act. 

To achieve intellectual and emotional maturity and full par- 
ticipation in society most deaf children require an education 
conducted in their primary language, American Sign Language, 
with the participation of deaf adults, in the setting of aspecialized 
school. The state associations should bring their case to their 
statehouse. 


Harlan Lane is the author of When the Mind Hears: A History 
of the Deaf (New York: Random House, 1984). 





of Douglas Bullard's Islay 


The novel, /slay, by Douglas Bullard, is a current work of 
fiction. While it introduces several promising innovations, it 
shortchanges those innovations due to several fatal weaknesses. 

Before examining these weaknesses, it is worthwhile taking 
note of the text’s strengths. When Bullard wants to transcribe 
ASL into his novel he chooses not to directly translate the ASL 
passages into English. Instead he glosses them in italicized print. 
Since the vitality of ASL has not been compromised by an exact 
English translation, the reader’s experience is more profound. 

A second noteworthy innovation occurs on a conceptual level. 
Out of the development of the story emerges what I take to be 
Bullard’s main point—that deaf people have 
lost individuality and self-respect due to 
being embedded in a larger, hearing culture. 
Implicit in Bullard’s thesis is the warning not 
to fall into the trap many minorities face, 
mindless imitation of the dominant culture. 
Here is where the state of Islay enters the 
picture. Islay is a state that Lyson, the pro- 
tagonist, dreams up and comes to realize 
during the course of the novel. The deaf are 
presented with the opportunity to migrate to 
this delta (the state of Islay), in order to create 
their own autonomous world unfettered by 
hearing people. Roughly, the first portion of 
the novel is about Lyson’s journey cross 
country where he recruits deaf individuals to 
his Utopian vision. The last portion is about 
establishing this state and Lyson’s struggle to 
prove himself worthy of governorship. 

The plot itself is acceptable, at the very 
least. Any reader who understand and values 
the individualization process, firstly, and 
how crucial it is for minorities to pull back from the dominant 
culture, secondly, will nod their heads in agreement with 
Bullard’s plot. Another interesting matter worth discussing is the 
enigmatic title. What is its significance? The title brings to mind 
several enlightening associations. Think of how close the word 
Islay is to the word island. Then, also know that Islay is the name 
of a wild, California plum. Meld these two seemingly disparate 
associations together and you get a gestalt representation; a 
somewhat removed place (island) with overtones of the primitive 
(wild) and the nourishing (fruit-plum). Therefore, a reasonable 
assumption is that this odd delta called Islay will be a significant 
place for the deaf to at once reach back to their roots, reach 
forward to their future and, most importantly, reclaim their 
birthright to initiate life in their own, unqualified terms. Indeed, 
Islay promises to be a place of great healing. 

But this promising plot is compromised by the protagonist, 


a novel 


DOUGLAS BULLARD 





by Lisa Bednar, Librarian 
National Center on Deafness 
California State University at Northridge 


Lyson. Basically, he is irredeemably weak. His name conjures 
up an all-too-true picture of his true nature. Lyson lies; he 
deceives himself and others (more about this in the conclusion). 
He also is a “son” in the sense that he is struggling to stake out his 
separate persona from the “father,” the hearing world. The 
ultimate tragedy is that Lyson’s character does not mature by the 
end of the novel. Certainly twentieth century readers no longer 
hold chivalric, godlike expectations for their heroes, so I am not 
measuring him against some anachronistic standard. Nowadays 
we cherish a secret hope that the meek shall inherit the earth. The 
meek, not the mindless. Unfortunately, Lyson is your modern- 
day wimp minus Woody Allen’s endearing 
neurosis and intellectual banter. This novel 
strains to become a Bildungsroman (young 
man’s journey into educational or spiritual 
adulthood), but falls short of that goal due to 
lack of further character development. 

One motif that underscores this interpreta- 
tion is Lyson’s consistently adolescent be- 
havior with women. His wife, Mary, is 
forever insinuating that he is carrying on 
extramarital affairs. Freudians would cast 
her as an exemplum of devouring mother 
behavior, (under the pretense of love, trying 
to control her man); however, her continual 
suspicions of Lyson do have a basis in real- 
ity. Lyson finds himself drawn again and 
again to other women, nearly seduced by this 
one’s perfume, that one’s eyes. Mary’s 
scolding is consistent with human behavior 
but it masks the real nature of Lyson’s rest- 
less sexuality. What Lyson seeks externally 
via women is a confused manifestation of his 
real need to seek internally the values that women incorporate and 
that have been trivialized, if not abandoned by the dominant 
culture. This is where Islay comes in, as a place that can reassert 
what is essential for both internal harmony and external commu- 
nal cooperation. Lyson’s near promiscuity begs to connect with 
questions that the text never even obliquely asks...what does a 
man really seek when every woman is so appealing? What sort 
of impoverishment are we really talking about? How can Islay 
become a force to change that impoverishment? The text shys 
away from asking those hard-nosed questions. 

Another flaw falls within the stylistic category. So much 
unnecessary detail! Is this because the author is deaf and, thus, an 
abundance of visual data is in agreement with a deaf person’s 
visual orientation to the world? What do you deaf readers say? 
For myself, the minute attention to seemingly irrelevant detail 
serves to retard the pace of the novel for no discernible reason. 
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The novel could be strengthened by some condensation. 

This novel will go down as another example in the history of the 
deaf to claim and shape the traditional novel according to their 
own insights. For this it is to be commended. Furthermore, it is 
predictable that other deaf writers will echo Bullard’s provoca- 
tive question of, how do we create a deaf culture amidst a culture 
that labels the deaf as merely handicapped? It will be exciting to 
see how these future writers attempt to present possible solutions, 
if only in a rephrasing of the question, which will then open up 
other thought-provoking responses. 

However, I would like to return once again to this perennial 
struggle of the son with the father. Several times in the course of 
the novel Gallaudet University is mentioned ina less than positive 
light, in that it is too “hearing.” But Bullard himself was partially 
enabled to complete this novel by a grant acquired by Gallaudet 
professors. One might then quip, “Don’t bite the hand that feeds 
you.” This fact sheds an interesting light on the character of 
Lyson. Can Lyson’s aspiration be achieved, that is, can the deaf 
be totally autonomous from the hearing? To present parallel 
cases, and clarify my point, can Blacks free themselves from 
Whites? Female from male? Third world countries from devel- 
oped? Ourselves from our parents? Ourselves from our negative 
selves? I say, no, and that an integrated adult is willing to 
recognize our tenuous ties to everything, whether we approve of 


Douglas Bullard grew up in the 
Deep South but has since 
traveled around the world. After 
a stint as a geologist in Alaska, 
he returned to his first love, 
literature. /slay is his first novel 
and he is working on a second. 


the nature of these ties or not. A more developed approach is to 
recognize these ties and then, to embrace the BE to initiate ... all from the 1986 NAD Forum 
new ties on the terms that we require. This is the kind of poignant 
magnanimity we as human beings are all capable of achieving. 
This is the challenge the character of Lyson does not accept, the 
challenge to use his own suffering as the crucible for a new level 
of adult consciousness. He does notrethink the “lie” of separation 
we all fall err to in our youth. The crucial, ironic distance from 
life’s circumstances he never achieves, thus, he falls short of 
becoming the not-so-common magnanimous human being GO COD CD COONS CRAP OME CONE CM ETT COUT TES CLAD CALS SM Cy 
within reach of al lof us. f Please send copies of Life and Work in the 21st Century: The Deaf 

So, finally, is it Lyson's character that undermines Bullard’s Person of Tomorrow at $14.95 each. 
insightful theme or is it Bullard’s short-sightedness as author that My check is enclosed (including $2.75 per book postage and handling) 
ossifies Lyson’s journey of self-evolution? The novel ends with for $ 
Lyson’s by now tedious and repetitive murmuring of how won- [ Ship to: 
derful it is to be enveloped in a woman’s soft arms, thereby 
signifying that he still refuses to take on his own potential to honor 
feminine values of connection, internal wisdom based on the Self, 
not the Ego, the kind of wisdom that would inform his external City/State/Zip Code 
role of governor, help him collaboratewith his deaf people to Ne ee aie peas 
forge a new kind of state that would eventually link up with the . 814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
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larger, hearing context that once held them shackled. 


Bookstores, schools, and organizations may submit their 
purchase orders provided that their order is greater than 
$25.00. Bookstores, schools, and organizations will 
receive a 20% discount on 5 or more books on this 
‘title. NAD members receive a 20% discount on single- 
copy purchases. 
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A Sociologial Perspective of Our Deafness 


(Address at the 100th Convention Banquet of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Advancement of the Deaf, August 23, 1986) 


It is an honor and a pleasure for me to serve as the PSAD 
banquet speaker during the Pennsylvania Society for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deaf’s 100th Convention. I also appreciate the 
banquet souvenirs—flashlights with the PSAD logo. Youknow, 
people ask deaf persons all kinds of questions. For example, lam 
often asked, “Are you married?” “Yes.” “Do you go to bed with 
your husband?” “Why, sure!” “Do you leave the light on or turn 
it off?” “Well, it depends, but when we go to sleep, we turn the 
light off.” “Then how do you communicate in the dark?!” 
“Easy—didn’t you know deaf people use Braille?!” But now, in 
keeping with its name, PSAD is indeed advancing deaf people 
with its flashlight souvenir. Now, Herb can go to bed with it and 
I can nudge him and say, “Beam me up, Sweetie!” 

PSAD has been around for a long time. In today’s rapidly 
changing society, people are doing much more with their lives. 
They wear several hats; they have multi-roles. I’d like to talk 
about how we can function optimally as islands, planets and 
universes. 

Island 

You are an island. You are an individual. You are first of all 
a person, a human being with certain characteristics such as your 
age, sex, race, religion and build. You also have knowledge, 
skills and dreams. Do you feel good about yourself? It is 
important to like yourself, to be all you are meant to be. 

The world changes and you need much more information and 
training to keep up on the job and in the community. You can do 
this by reading publications, watching captioned television pro- 
grams and taking continuing education classes. Many programs 
provide interpreters and other services so you can participate like 
everyone else. Thus, there are no limits on how you can make 
your island (yourself) beautiful. 

Your deafness happens to be one of your characteristics. 
Accept it and feel good about yourself as a whole person. What 
are your goals and dreams in life? Go after them! Deafness 
doesn’t have to be a disincentive to your goals. Believe in 
yourself. 

Planet 

There are many islands on a planet. Some are large, some are 
tiny. But they are all attached to one world. What is this world 
of ours? What is ourcommon denominator? Our deafness holds 
us together although we represent the total spectrum of humanity. 
Deafness cuts across age, sex, race, location, philosophy, educa- 







By Dr. Roslyn Rosen 





tion/communication/language skills. 

Our deaf world spins onwards to a much brighter future. Our 
history shows we have come a long way and that deaf pioneers 
have contributed towards the quality of life as we know it today 
and as we believe it can be tomorrow. Our deaf heritage, sign 
language and accomplishments result in Deaf Pride and belief in 
Deaf People. 

However, as the saying goes, westill have miles to go. Howcan 
you make it a more beautiful world? By supporting each other 
toward mutual goals. Deaf leaders often suffer from backstab- 
bing, criticism and burnout. We need to have faith and trust in our 
elected or appointed leaders. Sometimes it appears that the three 
most common topics on group meeting agendas are people, 
money and the bylaws. Inasmuch as these are important topics, 
they should not consume a disproportionate amount of our time, 
leaving very little time for ideas, goals and action plans. 

What are some of the major issues of our world? Let’s discuss 
how we can improve education (lots of deaf students lost in the 
mainstream, lack of deaf professionals and administrators in 
public programs, need to focus on deaf identity and quality 
education for students, their families and professionals). Em- 
ployment is another vital issue (retraining needed in the face of 
changing technology, underemployment, upward mobility, rea- 
sonable accommodations, training for employers and co-em- 
ployees about deafness). Take a look at community life (acces- 
sibility of services and programs, training for service providers, 
need for completely accessible TV and telephones, involvement 
of deaf people as consumers and citizens). And of course, 
communications (Should we be identified as handicapped or 
linguistically different?), availability and quality of interpreters 
services and so on. 

Advocacy requires group agreement on goals and group 
movement towards those goals. Sometimes people come up with 
different plans or ways to accomplish these goals. You may not 
like or agree with these plans, but if people have openly partici- 
pated in the discussion of the plans and the group has agreed on 
a certain plan, then let’s all stick together and support working 
towards the main thing—the goal! For instance, how would you 
go from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to Miami, Florida? You 
could go by car, bus, train or plane. You could also bike, roller 
skate, sail, skateboard, hot air balloon, swim, walk and so on. 
There are a lot of roads you could take, including scything your 
own path through farms and forests. There are many means 
towards an end—many ways to go from one place to another. 
Obviously, some are faster, cheaper or easier than others. The 
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group, once it decides on the path, deserves your full support 
unless there’s an obvious need to change based on group review 
and agreement. The vital thing is the goal itself—and working 
together to achieve it quickly, efficiently and effectively as 
possible. 

Because we can and have reached out to help other deaf 
people, good things happen. Sandy Duncan, the new president of 
PSAD, thanked John Mauer and Charles Boyd for reaching out to 
him and involving him, as a young adult, in PSAD. Fred 
Schrieber, Merv Garretson, Frank Turk and Gary Olsen are giant 
heroes, but many of us can remember somebody in our school or 
our community who served as a mentor or role model for us. It’s 
our turn to pass the good deed on to today’s youth, tomorrow’s 
leaders. Another fine example of deaf people banding together to 
achieve a goal is the series of protests against the CBS staged by 
the National Association of the Deaf (NAD) and state associa- 
tions such as the PSAD, which resulted in the opening of the 
famous CBS eye to captioning. 

By sticking together and being active as members of groups, 
state associations and the NAD, weare building a better world for 
all deaf and hard of hearing people where we can all be equal and 
involved. Let’s be proud of our world! 


Universe 

The universe is a delicate balance of planets and stars, main- 
tained by their gravitational pull on each other as they move in 
space. In other words, they need and depend upon each other. 

Our deaf world is definitely a member of a universe of plan- 
ets—parents, professionals, interpreters, community workers, 
other disabled organizations, employers—society at large. 

In the past, deafness was seen as a medical problem, a 
deviation to be corrected via the normalization process. Today’s 
enlightened socio-psychological views are different. The deaf 
person is no longer considered the sole owner of the problem. 
Rather it has become an integrative issue to be shared between 
one and one’s society. Both parties need to be aware and to carry 
their responsibilities in making the environment appropriate and 
accessible. The sender and receiver of communications have a 
joint responsibility for making sure that communication is hap- 
pening and is being understood. 

Let me share with you a story about Mrs. Alice Amman, an 
elderly deaf lady who had to be hospitalized for an operation. 
When she came to, she noticed a sign on her door, “Deaf and 
Mute.” She protested that she wasn’t mute; she could in facthowl 
as loud as the next gal if stuck with a needle. Promised that the 
sign would be changed, she took a nap and when she awoke, there 
was this new sign, “Deaf and Cute!” The moral of this story is that 
people in general do want to be responsive but they may not 
always know how to do so. We need to be educating people about 
deafness, accessibility, quality services, Section 504 and other 
regulations. We need to be advocating full accessibility and 
quality programs via awareness programs, public education and 
the political processes. 

There are about 16 million Americans with hearing losses. 
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Each of them conceivable has at least two co-workers, neighbors 
and so on. Simple multiplication gives us staggering numbers of 
Americans who live with, work with or serve deaf people! Why, 
then, isn’t public knowledge about deafness much more wide- 
spread? It can be, only if you start educating and showing them 
informational brochures and catalogues of deaf related materials. 

We need interpreters, and they need us. They are communica- 
tion bridges and great equalizers! We need to be more involved 
in the “care and feeding” of interpreters—training standards, 
certification, evaluation, work conditions, payment and so on. 

We need parents of deaf children, and they need us as role 
models and advocates for their deaf children. Fred Schrieber 
once said, “Deaf adults and parents of deaf children are natural 
allies. After all, we are your deaf children, fully grown.” Yet, 
parents rarely get the opportunity to meet deaf people taller than 
their own children, let alone have deaf friends who can open for 
them the door to deaf culture and sign language. Parents live and 
work in the community and could open doors for deaf people to 
get jobs at their workplaces and to a better quality of life in the 
schools, communities and states. 

Let me share with you a heartwarming story about a parents 
organization in Las Vegas, Nevada. There was a legislative bill, 
to disseminate free TTYs, languishing in Carson City. So the 
parents raised several thousand dollars to bus their deaf kids and 
teachers several hours to the state capitol so they could testify in 
favor of the bill. A deaf teenager testified about how TTYs 
enhance safety and independence. Another teenager asked the 
chair of the legislative committee, “Would you like for your 
mother to call your girlfriend’s mom for a date?”! A resounding 
“No” and passage of the TTY bill was the result! Parents and deaf 
adults celebrated together! 

We also need to join forces with other disabled groups and to 
network with various organizations. Many people working 
together can move mountains. One cannot possible touch the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Pacific Ocean at the same time. However, 
“Hands Across America” created a human chain across the nation 
that conceptually made it possible to do the impossible! Like- 
wise, we must join hands and enhance the quality of our lives, in 
our schools, job marketplaces, communities and government. 
You can make the difference! 

In summary, be the very best island, planet and universe you 
can be! Good luck and best wishes. 


Dr. Rosen, Dean 
of Continuing Edu- 
cation at Gallaudet 
University, is also 
on the National As- 
sociation of the 
Deaf's Executive 
Board. 



























































































































































































































NAD Book Store Selections 


Deaf Heritage 
A very readable history of deafness in America from 
the 1880's to the present. 

(A) Paper $20.95. Hard $27.95. 


Deaf Ed Trivia Game 


Designed to expand each player’s knowledge of 
Deafness and other related facts. One to eight 
players. Recommended age — 17 or older. 

(B) $27.95. 


Portrait of Frederick Schreiber 
This full color work by artist William Sparks is 


8" x 10”. Suitable for framing. 
(C) $5.00. 


Silence is Golden, Sometimes 

By Roy Holcomb, this new edition contains new 
humorous anecdotes plus picks from “Hazards of 
Deafness.” 

(D) Paper $7.95. 


Belonging 

Gustie Blaine was a happy outgoing 15-year-old 
until an illness robbed her of her hearing. She felt 
alone in a silent world watching her parents and 
her friends change and grow distant. Belonging is a 
sensitive fictional account of a teenager's struggle to 
adjust to deafness. 

(E) Hard cover $11.95 


Friends are for Signing 

A clever comic book presentation of 75 basic signs 
Excellent for young people wanting to learn signs. 
(F) Paper $2.95. 


Sesame Street Sign Language ABC 
Linda Bove teaches the correct hand movements in 
clear photographs. Each page shows a letter of the 
alphabet and words beginning with that letter, all 
illustrated with delightful Muppet scenes. 

(G) Paper $1.95. 


Sesame Street Sign Language Fun 

This delightful children’s sign language book con- 
tains such concepts as opposites, action words and 
feelings, all illustrated in color by Linda Bove and 
the Muppets. 

(H) Hard cover $6.95. 


Children’s Sign Language Playing Cards 
A deck of 52 cards illustrating common signs. 
Designed to help children and adults learn signs by 
playing games. 

(I) $3.00. 


Religious Signing 

Contains 575 religious signs and their specific 
meanings; a special section on signing 8 different 
verses, prayers, and blessings; and a complete 
index. 

(J) Paper $9.95. 


Spring is Green 
Children’s story book 
(K). $6.50. 


Say It By Signing Videotape 
VHS and BETA. 60 Minutes. 
(L) $29.95. 








Deafinitions 
Humorous book offers new words and phrases for 
the sometimes hilarious, sometimes awkward situa- 
tions that the deaf encounter on a daily basis. 

(M) $10.00. 


Manual Alphabet Quilt Chart 


Includes transfer designs for all letters of the 
manual alphabet and the numbers from 1-9, as well 
as diagrams for quilt assembly. 

(N) $4.00. 


“‘Friend’’ 

Sign plus written word in a counted cross stitch kit 
which contains 5” x 5” Aida cloth, design graph, 
needle, red embroidery thread. 

(O) $4.00. 


“1 Love You’’ 
(P) $4.00, — Same as above 


“‘Sampler’’ Cross Stitch Kit 
11” x 14” counted cross stitch showing the signs 
for alphabet and numbers. 


-(Q) $10.00. 


‘1 Love You’’ Seals 
(50). 
(R) $1.50. 


Communicutter 
Adorable red plastic cutter in shape of ILY sign, 
(S) $1.49. 


Little Foot Keychain 
Little Foot signs “I Love you" when moved. 
(T) $1.50. 


“TI Love You’’ Keychain 
Red heart-shaped keychain with ILY sign. 
(U) $2.50. 


NAD “‘T.Love You’’ Keychain 
NAD logo. Red with white imprint. 
(V) $2.00. 


NAD Keychain 
Lucite keychain with blue NAD logo. Pefect gift. 
(W) $2.50. 


“T Love You’’ Button 
Black button with red hand holding heart. 
(X) $1.00. 


“T Really Like You’’ Magnet and 


Thermometer 

by LCTom, cute 2” x 2" red and white magnet 
with ILY sign and working thermometer. 

(Y) $1.50. 


“T Really Like You’’ Magnet 


from LCTom. Beige in ILY shape. 
(Z) $1.25. 


“T Love You’’ Felt Ornament 
Handmade. Peach or brown. 
(AA) $5.00, 
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... Relax and Enjoy! 


‘‘Deafinitions’’ Poster 

16” x 20” best seller this year. “Deaf” is a colorful 
work! 50 amusing examples. 

(BB) $6.00. 





























4 They Grow In Silence 
New revised edition includes impact on deaf 
children and their families, recent advances in the 
diagnosis of hearing loss in infants and the emo- 
tional aspects of raising a deaf child. 
(CC) $24.50. 
Signs in Judaism 
Contains over 500 signs. 
(DD) Paper $16.95. 
NAD Canvas Tote Bag 
14” x 15” natural color. Perfect for school, travel 
or shopping! NAD logo in blue. 
(EE) $10.00. 
NAD Paper Cubes for Desk 
 * ps a 4 inch cube has NAD logo and address or sides. 
i ee The perfect holiday gift. 
Seances ae (FF) $7.00. 
NAD 100th Anniversary Serving Tray 
Features NAD’s first President, Robert P. McGregor, 
and its first full-time Executive Director, Frederick 
C. Schreiber. This collector's item now available for 
(GG) $3.00. 
eg Pre 7 7 
NAD Bookstore Selections | 
| Fi cut the order form and indicate the number of items you wish to purchase. Add $1.75 for | 
postage and handling for ordera under $10.00, or $2.75 postege end handling for orders over | 
$10.00. Make check or money order payable to the NAD. | 
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GH ne of the most crucial issues in 
~ | deafness today is that of which 
sign system to use with speech and 
speechreading in a Total Communica- 
tion program (Rodda, in press 1986). At 
this time, research has not been done that 
demonstrates which system is superior. 
Weare left with a complex array of facts 
from which to reach a conclusion . 
This paper will address issues in- 
volved in the use of various manual com- 
munication systems, discussing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each. 
Concepts from bilingual education, ex- 
isting research, language development 
and psychology will be brought into the 
evaluation of the major systems. 














t took the field of deafness al- 

most 100 years to accept the 

obvious fact that the lip movements of 
speech do not provide enough informa- 
tion for deaf people to understand whatis 
being said (Barnum, 1984; Conrad, 
1979; Pahz and Pahz, 1978). Under ideal 
one-to-one, face-to-face conditions, 40 
to 60 percent of the sounds of English 
look the same on the lips or else they are 
invisible (Vernon, 1972 and 1975). In 
practice the best lipreader (or speech- 
reader) understands 25 percent of what is 
said (Vernon, 1972). Incidentally, these 
superior lipreaders are usually hearing 
people who have the English skills most 
deaf children lack (Lowell, 1957-1958; 
Vernon, 1972). The average deaf person 
gets 5 percent of what is said through 
lipreading (Vernon, 1972). Obviously, 
ifa deaf person only perceive 5 to 25 per- 
cent of what is said, he will be unable to 
understand or communicate effectively. 
Thus, it is anxiomatic that some addi- 
tional manual system is needed to sup- 
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An In-depth Look at Sign Language 


Headed ad Gee ddw 
Controversy Within Sign Language 


By McCay Vernon, Ph.D., Western Maryland College 


plement speech and lipreading for deaf 
people in educational settings. The issue is 
which system to use. 

Corollary to the above axiom, research 
shows that presenting information bimo- 
dally (i.e., in speech and sign) improves 
understanding (Brooks, Hudson & Reis- 
berg, 1981). Regardless of what manual 
system is used to supplement speech, the 
deaf child or adult understands more than 
when just speech is used. 

Although it is hard to understand why, 
there are still people who advocate conceal- 
ing lip movements and using no signs with 
deaf children in order that they may “hear” 
better (Gaeth, 1966; Gates, 1970). 

Broadly categorized, there are four basic 
options to choose from in selecting a sign 
system. Two of these appear to have obvi- 
ous flaws and will be discussed briefly. 
More attention will be devoted to the issues 
in selecting between a composite of Ameri- 
can Sign Language (ASL), Pidgin Sign and 
Signed English versus forms of Manual 
English, including artificial signed systems 
(Seeing Exact English and Seeing Essential 
English). 


2) ued speech is a set of 12 hand po- 
T | sitions designed to make clear the 
differences between sounds that look alike 
when formed on the lips (Cornett, 1967). 
For example, b and pas in bad and pad look 
alike on the lips. Therefore, when one of 
these sounds is spoken, a hand position or 
sign is made by the speaker to clarify 
whether the lip movement means p or b. 
This system is deficient for several rea- 
sons. First, it is totally dependent on lip- 
reading (Cornett, 1967). If you can’t lip- 
read, the cues have no meaning. Onecannot 
communicate unless one is close to and 
facing the speaker. Group discussions are 


difficult if not impossible. 

Even more importantly, it is hard to 
synchronize the hand movement with 
the lip movement for each homophenous 
sound. For example, a small word such 
as before has two sounds, b and f, which 
require separate cues. For the speaker, 
synchronizing all of this is difficult. 
However, the major problem is that the 
deaf person has to process all of this 
information, to make complex associa- 
tions and then interpret them in order to 
understand what is said. This is impos- 
sible for many deaf youth. 

Deaf adults have so much difficulty 
with Cued Speech that they often refer to 
it somewhat obscenely as “screwed 
speech.” It is extremely difficult to 
understand Cued Speech even after one 
has mastered English. It is an almost 
impossible technique to use in teaching 
English, especially to ababy who simply 
cannot possibly make the perceptions 
and cognitive processes required in read- 
ing Cued Speech. Many parents and deaf 
children who start out with Cues later 
change to American Sign Language. 


ingerspelling every word thatis 

spoken is possible. When this 

is done, the process is called the Roches- 
ter Method. Ithas many problems which 
combine to make it unsatisfactory. First, 
it is slow and tedious for both the 
“speaker” and the “listener.” This is a 
major defect. People’s speech when 
using the Rochester Method sounds as if 
it were tape recorded and played at half 
speed. In addition, fingerspelling is hard 
to read because it is small, executed 
quickly and some hand positions are 
difficult to distinguish from each other. 
Educationally, the major disadvan- 
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tage of fingerspelling is that it is actually 
reading. Cognitively, reading words 
fingerspelled on the hand is an even 
more complex task than reading print 
(Vernon & Coley, 1978). This being the 
case, fingerspelling is obviously an un- 
satisfactory way to teach English to a 
preschool child or infant. How many 
deaf preschool children can read, espe- 
cially if they do not know English? 
Another disadvantage of finger- 
spelling is thatit makes the expression of 
human feelings extremely difficult. In 
parent-child relationships, this is a major 
deficit. The advantage of the Rochester 
Method is that itis English. Thus, ascon- 
trasted to many other systems, it pro- 
vides relatively clear, exact English 
vocabulary and syntax. Fingerspelling, 
incidentally, is a basic part of the next 
two signed systems to be discussed. 


hen considering a choice 
among sign language systems, 
several key premises are basic. The first 
is that sign languages of deaf people de- 
veloped as they did for some sound logi- 
cal reasons (Armstrong, 1984; Arm- 
strong and Katz, 1981; Kimura, 1981; 
and Woodward, 1985). These have to do 
with practical, functional factors. For 
example, deaf people have developed 
signs that are easy to perceive visually. 
A sign language that was full of hard-to- 
see or invisible hand positions would 
make no sense. Similarly, the signs de- 
veloped by deaf people are easy to form 
manually. For example, there are no 
signs that require touching the thumb 
time of the right hand to the right forearm 
because this would be painful and slow. 
The same two facts hold for spoken 
languages. Their sounds must be clearly 
distinguishable and reasonably easy to 
make. For this reason, we have no 
sounds in any language that are formed 
by touching the tongue to the nose. 
These facts may seem so obvious that 
you may wonder why they are even men- 
tioned. However, remember that it has 
taken hundreds of years for spoken lan- 
guages to develop to where they are 
today (i.e., to the point at which they are 
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relatively easy to pronounce, hear and un- 
derstand). The same is true of the sign lan- 
guages. It has taken centuries for them to 
evolve to their present advanced state in 
which they are simple to form on the hands 
and easy to read visually. 


With this in mind, imagine the awesome | 


problems posed by having to devise an 
entirely new language with new sounds and 
anew grammar. The result would be sounds 
and combinations of sounds people could 
not make or learn to understand. If this new 
language were taught to a group of infants 
who had never spoken, they might learn it. 
However, as time passed, they would 
change it in ways that made it easier to use. 
After several generations the language 
which had been created would be dramati- 
cally improved from the cumbersome non- 
functional original system into one that fit 
both the anatomy and motor mechanism of 
vocalization as well as the perceptual needs 
of the human auditory system. These im- 
provements would occur because the devel- 
opment of a language or communication 
method is a slow, evolving process. 

A similar evolution would take place in 
any artificially designed sign language. If 
we tried to invent a sign language, it would 
have hand positions difficult to make which 
would not flow from one sign to another 
gracefully. If it were used by deaf people for 
generations, it would be gradually changed 
and improved to the point of being almost 
totally different from its original form. 

There is another background fact of great 
relevance. Visual languages offer options 
that are not present in oral languages. Space 
can be used (€.g., to indicate who is speak- 
ing). One deaf child describing a television 
western to another in sign language might 
stand in one place to indicate the villain and 
in another to indicate the hero. This use of 
space denotes nouns and pronouns that is 
not possible in oral or written language. 

Another example relates to word order. 
When describing a scene in American Sign 
Language, the tendency is to recreate the 
scene as it was perceived visually. The most 
vivid visual aspects would be signed first 
with mime, facial expression and body lan- 
guage having major linguistic functions that 
visually recreate the scene. This cannot be 
done in a spoken or written language. 


Thus, visual languages develop a cer- 
tain structure that is unique and mark- 
edly different from the structure of spo- 
ken and written languages. 

A final background point to be made is 
that anytime a language is spoken and 
signed simultaneously, two things hap- 
pen (Brooks, Hudson and Reisberg, 
1981; Kluwin, 1983). One is that speech 
tends to slow down. The second is that 
parts of what is spoken are left out of 
what is said manually. For example, in 
speech you might say, “British Colum- 
bia is a beautiful area” and sign “British 
Columbia, beautiful.” In this particular 
example, the main concept would be 
communicated (i.e., the beauty of British 
Columbia), but the full vocabulary and 
syntax of the spoken English would not. 
Often when speaking and signing at the 
same time even the concept is not always 
communicated or else is inadequately 
conveyed (Kluwin, 1983). Thus, al- 
though deaf persons get more informa- 
tion than would be obtained by speech 
and lipreading alone, they are not pro- 
vided the complete English vocabulary 
and syntax. Nor do they always get the 
complete meaning of what is said. This 
is obviously a serious problem. At the 
same time, far more information is con- 
veyed than is the case with oral only 
communication (Brooks, Hudson and 
Risberg, 1981). 

Given this background data, let’s now 
consider the two major categories of sign 
systems used in Total Communication. 


&) otal Communication was 
adopted by most educational 
programs in the United States and by 
many in Canada, Britain, Israel and all 
over the world once research demon- 
strated the inadequacy of speechreading 
as a means of receptive communication 
for deaf children and adults (Jordan, 
1982; Jordan, Gustason and Rosen, 
1979). However, instead of using the 
existing sign language systems of the 
deaf people of these respective coun- 
tries, a number of educators invented 
Sign systems that followed English 
grammar and vocabulary exactly 
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(Barnum, 1984). In Canada and the 
United States, several different manual 
English systems were devised (e.g., 
Seeing Exact English [SEE] and Seeing 
Essential English [SEE]). In Britain 
there is the Piaget-Gorman System. 

The theory behind these systems is 
simple ( i.e., if a child sees English and 
nothing else he will learn English). 
Thus, by signing English, speaking Eng- 
lish and writing English to a deaf child 
the child will master English in about 
the same way as a hearing child does. 

There are serious problems with the 
implementation of the theory that may 
make it unworkable. First, in these 
manual English systems the hand posi- 
tions and the movements needed to go 
from one sign to the other are essentially 
arbitrary. They did not evolve by being 
used for generations. Thus, they are dif- 
ficult to execute and to read (Armstrong, 
1984; Armstrong and Katz, 1981; 
Kimura, 1981; and Kluwin, 1983). For 
example, in ASL anytime two hands are 
used to form a sign they are either in the 
same position asin the sign “play” or else 
one hand is stationary and the other hand 
moves ( e.g., the sign “duty”). The 
manual English systems tend to ignore 
this rule. Thus, their signs are hard to 
execute motorically and are difficult to 
read. 

Even more importantly, because 
manual English systems use a grammar 
and vocabulary designed for a spoken 
language, not for a visual language, their 
basic structure is ill-suited to their mo- 
dality. It is a little like trying to write 
American Sign Language. It has been 
done, but it is so laborious and unsatis- 
factory nobody uses it. 

By contrast, American Sign Language 
evolved over many years as a visual lan- 
guage. Its structure is ideally suited to 
sight and to the motor and visual func- 
tions of human beings. The antithesis is 
true of manual English systems. Thus, 
deaf children taught artificial manual 
English systems such as SEE tend to 
change them into versions more similar 
in structure and form to ASL. Teachers 
and parents find the artificial manual 
English systems awkward, slow and 
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lacking in expressiveness. 

Limited research shows that these sys- 
tems tend to be used in abbreviated tele- 
graphic form by teachers, parents and chil- 
dren (Kluwin, 1983; Bornstein and 
Saulnier, 1981). When this happens, the 
entire theory falls apart because what is 
presented to deaf children and received 
from them is not English. 

One further clarification needs to be made 
about manual English as used in this paper. 
It includes manual systems such as SEE that 
invent totally new signs or use signs from 
ASL in strange or modified ways. 


merican Sign Language (ASL) is 
1 | the form of sign language devel- 
oped by deaf people in Canada and the 
United States over a period of several centu- 
ries. Itisa totally visual language which has 
evolved into its present grammar and hand 
configurations because generations of deaf 
people through trial and error have found 
these to be the best (i.e., they are the easiest 
to form and to read). Fingerspelling is 
incorporated into ASL to express concepts 
for which there are no signs. Hence when 
people use ASL they sign primarily and fin- 
gerspell some. 

There is no question that ASL is by far the 
best of the manual systems we are discuss- 
ing for visual communication (Rodda, 
1986, in press). The problems it poses 
educationally is that its syntax is different 
from English. If deaf children learn ASL, 
they may be taught mathematics, social 
studies, science, etc., in this language, but 
they will not learn English unless it is spe- 
cifically taught to them. 

When a hearing teacher or parents tries to 
use ASL and speech in a Total Communi- 
cation program, two things generally hap- 
pen (Bernstein, Maxwell, and Mathews, 
1985; Ertig, 1985; and Kluwin, 1983). One 
is that they tend to change the ASL into a 
grammar more similar to that of English. 
This is called Pidgin Sign Language. For 
example, instead of saying “Me home,” the 
ASL form of the concept, the teacher or 
parent might sign “I gohome” and say “Iam 
going home.” 

Another option which uses ASL as a 
frame of reference is Signed English. In 
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Signed English “markers” are added to 
existing ASL signs. A marker, and there 
are 14 of them in Signed English, is a 
sign added to a sign in order to make it 
conform to English syntax (Bornstein, 
1982). For example, to change “play” to 
“playing” the sign for “play” is made to 
which is added a second sign for “ing.” 

Another problem that exists almost 
anytime a person signs and talks at the 
same time, as is done in Total Communi- 
cation, is that part of what they are saying 
orally is left out in what they sign (Ertig, 
1985; and Kluwin, 1983). This occurs 
regardless of what sign system is used 
whether it be ASL, SEE, LOVE, finger- 
spelling, Cued Speech, etc. This means 
that the deaf person is not only short- 
changed in terms of information but also 
in linguistic quality and quantity. 


d eaf people in an oral English- 
‘{ speaking environment are 
going to be short-changed relative to 
communication. This is reality. It is 
inherent in deafness just as illness is 
inherent in being a mortal human. In 
both instances, the realistic goal is to mi- 
namize, not eliminate, the problem. For 
the deaf child we have two primary com- 
municative goals. First is to maximize 
the information they are able to get 
through communication. Second is to 
increase their English competence. 

It is obvious from what has been pre- 
sented thus far and from extensive re- 
search that the least effective way to do 
this is by using speech and lipreading 
(oralism) only (Vernon, 1972). 

The problems posed by fingerspelling 
and Cued Speech as a form of Total 
Communication show that while they 
are superior to just speech and lipreading 
(oralism), they are far less effective than 
Signed English, Pidgin Sign Language 
or ASL. The manual system most effec- 
tive in a Total Communication program 
is a combination of ASL, Pidgin Sign 
and a few markers from Signed English 
used with speech and lipreading. 

The rationale for using a combination 
of ASL and Pidgin Sign and a few mark- 
ers from Signed English in Total Com- 
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munication is complex. To my knowl- 
edge, no one has tried to develop this 
logic in a comprehensive way before. 


esearch data indicate that deaf 

children who know ASL well 
and were exposed to it early do the best 
in learning English and in terms of the 
amount of information and formal edu- 
cation they master through communica- 
tion (Vernon, 1975). The findings on 
deaf children of deaf parents who learn 
ASL as children best illustrate this fact 
(Vernon, 1975). 

A second rationale is that we know 
that almost any deaf child can master 
ASL and use it in life to learn and to com- 
municate. Other than case history testi- 
monials, this has not been demonstrated 
with signed or manual English systems 
(or with Cued Speech and finger- 
spelling). Thus, by using ASL we are not 
only guaranteeing a deaf child an effec- 
tive communication system, we are also 
maximizing that child’s chances of 
learning English. In fact, deaf children 
given the chance will be fluentin ASL by 
school age. 

This leads to another point which is 
that once ASL is established a deaf child 
can be taught English using many of the 
existing approaches employed in bilin- 
gual education (Genesee, 1985). For ex- 
ample, ASL could be taught the first few 
years of school. Then English would be 
presented. This is an analogous to what 
is being done in some classes with Span- 
ish-speaking Mexican-American chil- 
dren. This has a strong appeal to sophis- 
ticated linguists, both hearing and deaf. 
However, it has never been tried nor has 
a program for its implementation been 
published (Quigley and Paul, 1984). 

Another advantage of ASL is its affec- 
tive quality. Ituses facial expression and 
body language in ways that greatly fa- 
cilitate the expression of emotion. This 
is important psychologically, and it fa- 
cilitates learning. Manual English sys- 
tems lack this affective dimension. 

Finally, in using a proven visual lan- 
guage such as ASL (modified by Pidgin 
Sign Language and markers from Signed 
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English) we know the language will effec- 
tively serve the purposes for which any 
language exists. With manual English sys- 
tems, Signed English alone or Cued Speech, 
we lack this assurance. 


tangential factor that bears on the 

1 | issue of using signs is the egocen- 

tricity and insensitivity of human beings to 

each other, or more specifically, hearing 
people’s treatment of those who are deaf. 

Sign language is the case in point. For 
years it was a repressed language. Deaf 
children were forbidden the right to use it 
and were punished if they did. There are 
many places in Canada and in the United 
States where this still happens (Jordan, 
Gustason and Rosen, 1979). 

This repression of sign language is ironic 
because these same individuals demand 
sign language when they themselves are in 
settings where they cannot hear. In fact, 
hearing people use signs in all aspects of 
their life where they are precluded from 
using their hearing. This pointis often over- 
looked. Thus, several examples will be 
given to illustrate it. 

In large sports stadiums where noise and 
distance preclude spectators from hearing 
the umpire or referee, these officials are 
required to use signs. In baseball, the 
umpire has signs for “safe, “strike,” “ball,” 
etc. In football, the officials use so many 
different signs that they have to print them 
in the program. What hearing people de- 
mand in these signs is that they be easy to 
read and quick and simple to make. Hearing 
people are not dependent on lip movements 
as with Cued Speech. 

Another example occurs in orchestral 
music. The key person, the conductor, uses 
sign language because the musicians could 
not hear him if he spoke. His signs bear no 
relationship to English and are independent 
of lip movements. 

Religion also exemplifies the issue. In 
medieval times, churches and temples were 
so large that all worshippers could not hear 
the minister, priest or rabbi. This problem 
was solved by inventing signs for basic 
concepts such as prayer, the cross and God. 
With microphones and amplification this is 
no longer necessary, although vestiges of 


the practice are still a part of certain 
masses. In some monastic groups where 
speech is forbidden sign language sys- 
tems were devised and are used today . 

When Navy frogmen work underwa- 
ter , sign language is used. On deck when 
ships have to communicate with other 
ships, the sign language of semaphore is 
employed. We used to use signs when 
we drove a car and wanted to signal a 
turn. Indian and Hawaiian dancers have 
developed an intricate sign language that 
narrates their dance because the audi- 
ence could not hear them do this by 
speech. Even exotic dancers use signs, 
to be specific, bumps and grinds, to com- 
municate concepts that could not be 
heard above the music or which might be 
censored. Certain hunting societies 
(aborigines in Australia and North 
American Indians), in which the noise of 
speech would scare away the prey, in- 
vented sign languages for hunting. 

The point to be made from these ex- 
amples is that sign language is universal. 
Hearing people use it anytime they can- 
not hear or when speech is forbidden. In 
these circumstances hearing people de- 
mand a highly visible sign system that is 
easy touse and understand. They donot 
lipread or ask for cues added to lip move- 
ments, a restriction to fingerspelling or 
signs that are in complete English. 

It is sadly ironic that for years. deaf 
people, who, by virtue of their deafness, 
are not able to hear or speak, have been 
forbidden by hearing people to use signs. 
Even now, many hearing people who fi- 
nally acknowledge the need of deaf chil- 
dren for some kind of sign system to sup- 
port speech and lipreading are putting 
almostno priority on the visual quality of 
the sign language that is used (Arm- 
strong, 1984). Instead, the emphasis is 
on its similarity to the language that the 
hearing people use. 

Human egocentricity knows no 
bounds and is a major reason for man’s 
inhumanity to man. When we select the 
sign system component to a Total Com- 
munication program, the primary prior- 
ity should be its quality as a visual lan- 
guage. 
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On Leadership 


By Frank R. Turk, Ed. D. 
Dean of Pre-College Student Life, 
Gallaudet University 


Invitational Leadership is the Answer 


Yq s atraveling lecturer, I see many young deaf people who, 
as a result of low self-esteem and apathetic leadership, 
are in charge of their parents today. I also observe many deaf 
teenagers who, as a result of positive self-esteem and vibrant 
leadership in power with, not over, their parents, have a strong 
measure of control over their own lives. 

There are two primary choices in our lives—to accept condi- 
tions as they exist or to accept the responsibility for changing 
them. 

Individuals within the first group believe in luck, fate, jinx, 
wrong time and “You can’t fight the administrators, so what’s the 
use?” They give in to doubt and fear and suffer unnecessary 
consequences as a result. They see themselves as victims of the 
system. They say that you either have it or you do not. Success, 
to them, is a lottery or a roll of dice—a gamble. 

Individuals in the second group believe in work, challenges, 
adversaries, opportunities and ““We reap what we sow.” They 
deliberate what occurs and respond appropriately to inevitable 
changes. They learn from their mistakes, rather than replay them. 
They spend time “doing” in the present, rather than fearing 
mistakes or criticism. Success, to them, is the never ending 
experience of developing, developing and developing all that is 
in them to be. 

Which choice is yours—the first group or the second group? 
Mine, as much as that of our parent organization, the National 
Association of the Deaf (NAD), is the latter group—always has 
been and always will be. To us the purpose of life is work, and 
the purpose of work is personal growth. When we work, we get 
to know who we are, what we can do and what we may be able to 
be—in realizing our potential to the fullest. We do not grow 
without challenges, and the amount of challenge we can tolerate 
is a function of the support that is always available through group 
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membership. 

To quote one of our successful deaf leaders, Dr. Wesley 
Lauritsen: “Good work is never lost.” We can never go wrong 
when we work hard. The same goes for challenges and risks. We 
stand to gain every time we challenge ourselves to perform the 
tasks larger than the strength we feel, as in the “No pain equals no 
gain” concept of total development. That, we all can say, is more 
sensible—destroying our talent, energies and creative qualities. 
It is more difficult to learn how to be good to ourselves than to 
learn how to be good to others because of the risks involved—the 
risk of rejection, the risk of being misunderstood or misinter- 
preted or the risk of failure. But we live in a less than totally 
certain world and, as such, risks will always be present. Would 
wereally wantit otherwise? The greatest hazards in life are to risk 
nothing, send nothing, accept nothing, be nothing. 

Those in the first or “apathetic” group are self-inflicted 
victims of their own fears, victims of habit and group conformity. 
They become prisoners of restrictions of their own making. They 
have a strong need, which they do not understand, to conform to 
the standards of their peers. They fool themselves into thinking 
they are “different.” To them, being different means being 
cleaner, neater and better groomed than the group. It is better to 
look slightly better, than slightly worse than others. Be different, 
if it means to put more time and effort in all you do. Be different, 
if it means to take the risks for self-improvement. The greatest 
security is to plan and act and take the risk that will make you 
independent. 


HN» for an important question: “What can we do tocreate 
situations that, on a continuing basis, encourage the 
realization of human potential among both groups—the “apa- 
thetic” and the “doing”? My contention is that teachers, bus 
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To Invite or Not to Invite 


When I was a young girl, over 30 years ago, I 


attended a square dance. 


While there, I spied a 


handsome young man standing alone. After watching 
him for a while, I summoned my courage, walked over 
to him and said, “Excuse me, sir,do you dance? He 


replied, “No, I don't know how.” 


teach you!” 


And I said, “T'll 


We've been dancing together ever 


since...during over 30 years of marriage. 


drivers, aides, cafeteria staff, secretaries, librarians, nurses, coun- 
selors, custodians, administrators and everything involved in the 
educative process can—and should—invite students to perform 
to their capacity at all times. The most appropriate answer to this 
question, then, is “Invitational Leadership.” 


WW hat is “Invitational Leadership”? It is the style of 
leadership that invites you to become actively in- 
volved in the growth and development of others and the school 
itself while you, yourself, too, grow and develop in the process. 
Just as everyone and everything in hospitals encourage healing, 
everyone and everything in school should invite the realization of 
human potential. This involves the people (teachers, bus drivers, 
administrators, others) the places (classrooms, offices, hallways, 
restrooms, playing fields, gymnasiums, libraries) the policies 
(rules, codes, procedures) and the programs (academic or nonac- 
ademic). Everybody and everything can and should invite physi- 
cally, intellectually, emotionally and socially. We call this entire 
process “/nvitational Leadership” 

The principles of invitational leadership are as follows: one- 
people are able, valuable and responsible and should be treated 
accordingly; two-leadership is a cooperative activity; three— 
people possess a wealth of untapped potential in all areas of 
human development; and four—this potential can best be realized 
by places, policies and programs that are especially designed to 
invite upward mobility and by people who care and who have a 
sense of responsibility for others. 

Leaders who do not invite may be safe from rejection misun- 
derstanding or involvement, but that is not how leaders should be. 
We learn that we are able, valuable and responsible when some- 
one takes the risk of inviting us to feel that way. We take risks 
when we invite. There are greater risks than in not taking. Take 
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the case of friendship which requires invitations. Our closest 
friends were once total strangers. Without invitations, sent and 
received, they would have remained faces in the crowd. 

We are responsible for causing our own effects in life. It is to 
our advantage to invite the toughest, most challenging assign- 
ments. It is to our advantage, too, that our gratification comes 
after we have made the effort to do the job. Our true rewards in 
life depend on the quality and amount of contribution we make on 
our Own invitation—to ourselves and to others. 

In the long or short run, we reap what we sow. All in all, 
invitational leadership is the answer! 





Frank Turk (middle) discussing a leadership topic with two 
others. 
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Family and Deafness 


What Does My Deaf Child... 
...Need to Know? 


By Judith Treesberg 


I am the hearing parent of two daughters, one hearing and - 
one deaf. I have a Phi Beta Kappa key and a Master of Fine 
Arts degree, and I have an immigrant’s daughter’s faith in the 
benefits of education. My hearing daughter, Ruth, attended a 
mix of private and public schools and recently graduated from 
a prestigous Eastern college. I supplemented her schooling 
with visits to concerts and museums, real and imaginary trips 
through history and by making her welcome in adult conversa- 
tions about work and politics, economics, domestic trivia and 
cosmic speculation. My goal was to provide her with the 
experiences she needed to become a happy and prospering 
adult, a conscious and contributing participant to life on this 
planet. Naturally, I wanted no less for her sister. 

When Esme’s hearing loss was finally diagnosed and evalu- 
ated several months after her second birthday, my first ques- 
tions were about sign language. I had no doubts about the 
potential of my bright active little girl; I was concerned about 
my ability to answer the questions her gestures clearly ex- 
pressed. The audiologist quickly set me on the straight and 
narrow. With a moderate to severe loss, Esme was hearing 
impaired, not deaf. She did not need sign language. With 
patience and diligence on my part and twice weekly visits to 
the speech and hearing clinic, all would be well. And if we 
are to measure by the clinicians’ standards, all was well. By 
10 years of age, Esme was an accomplished lipreader with 
understandable speech. In a public school with no support 
services, she excelled in math, participated actively in the 
second highest reading group and competed for honors in 
science and social studies. 

You may imagine that I was delighted, but I was not. 
Underneath this veneer of success, I sensed demons. I groped 
for words to express the confusion I felt after terrible tantrums 
that erupted for no apparent reason and blew over with no 
clear resolution. I was haunted by the tense way Esme held 
her body, her hunched shoulders and darting eyes. At first I 
blamed her genes: her father never sat still without his knee 
jerking or his fingers tapping. Then I blamed myself: there 
was the divorce, and we had moved so many times from the 
city to the country and then to this small college town where I 
was in graduate school. I paced the floor at night with my 
half-formed questions instead of counting my blessings. 
Esme’s hearing loss was now severe to profound and look how 
well she was doing. 

That summer, Esme and I stumbled quite by accident into a 
workshop on American Sign Language, deaf culture and the 
deaf community. A young deaf woman told the story of her 
growing-up years in a hearing family, her education in hearing 
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and deaf schools, her life as an independent young woman. 

An interpreter voiced, occasionally stopping to ask a question 
or Clarify a point. I had never seen an interpreter before; I had 
never been face to face with a deaf adult, but this was much 
clear to me in an instant: No matter what I had been told, 
Esme was deaf. I read that indisputable fact by the light in her 
eyes, the glow on her face and, most unmistakably, in the way 
her shoulders relaxed when she stood in the circle of flashing 
hands after that workshop. 

In anger and sorrow, I realized the unspoken goal had 
always been to make Esme “pass” for hearing. Applying 
lessons I had learned in other human rights movements, I 
replaced old notions of deafness as a physical malady or 
handicap with new understandings of Deaf people as a self- 
defined linguistic and cultural minority. My personal and 
professional interests in language made me especially con- 
cemed about the suppression of American Sign Language. It 
was certainly not enough for me that Esme could repeat her 
lessons; I was determined to provide her access to the 
language that would allow her to explore and express her own 
original thoughts. 

In retrospect, I see I was trying to run before I had learned 
to walk. Even while I was embracing deafness with all the en- 
thusiasm of the newly converted, I was still thinking in terms 
of “as good as” and “equal to” as I continued looking for 
schools just like her hearing sister’s. What I wasn’t taking into 
account was a concept of hearing as a cultural variable, affect- 
ing all areas of life including what is taught and how that is 
received. Either no one told me or else I missed it. I certainly 
never imagined that my daughter might be regarding her 
experiences from a perspective her mother could not, by 
necessity, share. 

“You think you are so open-minded. Well, you’re not,” is 
the charge Esme flung at me recently. Of course, she’s right. 
Iam as locked into my hearing biases as the next person. 
Often it’s as hard to distinguish between culture conflicts and 
standard mom/teenager disputes as it is to choose between 
educational options. The one thing I have going for me is the 
deaf child in front of me. Over the years she has taught me to 
ask new questions, to probe more deeply into closely held 
assumptions than I ever had to before. In a commencement 
address before the graduating class of Smith College, poet 
Adrienne Rich posed the question, “What does a woman need 
to know to become a self-conscious, self-defined human 
being?” What does my deaf daughter need to know, I ask 
myself, and where will she learn it? Who will provide the 
education she needs for survival as a whole person in a world 
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that stigmatizes deaf people as less than whole? 

Esme and I began the search for a good education that was 
also a good deaf education with a regional program for the 
hearing impaired. My vocabulary grew to include phrases like 
“oral-manual controversy” and “total communication.” Esme 
was bused two hours a day and assigned to the oral program. 
She had the benefit of a resource teacher, a variety of amplifi- 
cation devices and the company of a half dozen other children 
with hearing losses. Sign language was strictly forbidden 
though her friend, Melony, managed to teach her some signs 
on the sly. Melony had learned from her older brother who 
was a total communication student in a school building on the 
other side of town. I tried to remember everything I had 
learned in that workshop to explain why I wanted signs for 
Esme. I pointed out how ludicrous it was 
for me to take Esme and Melony out for 
lunch and watch them trying to understand 
each other’s speech when signs would have 
been so simple and so clear. I imagined that 
I was seeing the last vestiges of bygone and 
irrational prejudices. After all we were ina 
small town in the Midwest. As soon as I 
could, I finished my graduate degree and moved us to a large 
city where Esme would finally get the rich educational 
experience she deserved. 

Wrong. Esme’s first experience in deaf school lasted 
six months. I was shocked by low achievement and lower 
expectations. I had traveled halfway across the country to 
give Esme a good deaf education only to find out that 
deaf schools everywhere are colonized by hearing people. 
ASL has no status in the classroom; instead contrived 
manual codes for English proliferate at the expense of 
free inquiry. Teachers and students barely understand each 
other and intellectual achievement is still equated with 
speech, residual hearing and integration into hearing soci- 
ety. I was disappointed beyond belief. I needed time, a 
breathing space to reconcile the disregard for mind and 
spirit I was seeing with the curriculum I had imagined for my 
daughter. 

When the opportunity presented itself and Esme agreed, I 
enrolled her in a small private Montessori junior high school, 
at first on her own then with a part-time interpreter. Again, 
Esme proved herself to be successful academically, but I was 
having serious doubts about the value of the extra hours of 
homework we did to make up for the incidental knowledge 
that had passed her by, not to mention the social constraints. 
Esme completed seventh and eighth grade with honors, but she 
did not have an independent intellectual or social life. Her 
lipreading and speech skills were admired—at a distance. She 
shared in no spontaneous discussions, no gossip, no secrets, no 
quarrels, no making up. 

I made the rounds again. Her private school was anxious to 
have her continue. She was doing so well; she was so well- 
liked. “They all treat me like a baby,” was Esme’s comment 
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when I asked her. Still she was willing to keep going. She 
wanted a “good education.” I had certainly made it clear to 
her over the years how important that was. 

The mainstream program was another option. The program 
in the county where I live, now, is well-known and highly 
respected. As several people pointed out to me, Esme was 
likely to be mainstreamed for everything and have few prob- 
lems. As an active parent I could see to it that she got only the 
best interpreters. The numbers were not huge but there was at 
least a friendly group of deaf peers to eat lunch and joke with. 
I tried to like the program but I couldn’t. Her private school 
had accepted Esme and deafness as a package. The expecta- 
tion was that Esme would do her work and contribute to the 
school community as the unique individual she is. In the 

mainstream school, the message was that she 
would work hard and overcome her 
disability. I still did not know much, but I 
knew that Esme’s struggle was not with 
_ deafness. 
Our area has a large and varied deaf 
population. Although I had quickly taken 
Esme out of the deaf school, we had par- 
ticipated in many events in the deaf 
community. We regularly went to lectures, 
performances, conferences. I read widely and I 
watched carefully. The people I most admired, who 
seemed to know their own minds, enjoy their lives and 
contribute to their community were by and large graduates 
of schools for the deaf. Again and again the adults I ques- 
tioned urged me to send Esme to a residential school. She will 
learn from her friends they all told me. The real education was 
in the dorm. When I asked about geometry, world history, 

American literature, they shrugged. I thought they were not 

getting my point, but I have since found out that I was 

‘Not getting theirs. 
Esme has been a student at a residential school for the 

deaf since September of 1985. Althought the school is 
close enough for daily commuting, she lives in the dorm and 
comes home on occasional weekends. What she is gaining is 
the deep knowledge so many deaf people had tried to explain 
to me. It is usually described by hearing people as social 
skills, but I have to understand it as a sacred trust, a trust in 
oneself that requires an environment in which one can partici- 
pate fully, where mistakes can be made and rectified and 
classroom learning can be tested in the hurly-burly of daily 
life. 

Two years ago, when Esme was still a student in a private 
hearing school, I received her first quarter grades and a report 
from a two-week experience at a deaf summer camp on the 
same day. Her hearing teachers had given her “‘A”s in every- 
thing—algebra, life science, world history, English lit, even 
Latin. On the camp report where skills were rated on a scale 
from “outstanding” to “needs improvement,” she was consis- 
tently judged average. In the comments section at the the 
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Family and Deafness 


bottom of the page, the deaf camp director noted that although 
she was bright, she didn’t “use her intelligence.” Only now at 
deaf school do I see this split begin to resolve itself and heal. 

Two weeks ago, I stood in the rec center in the basement of 
her dorm. Esme was behind the counter of the snack bar 
where she works 10 hours a week. Several kids were watching 
a football game on TV. A few were doing homework. Every- 
where I looked there was conversation. I picked up a remark 
about the football game and something about the Amtrak 
accident outside Baltimore. Fingers were flying, so I missed a 
lot. (Hasn’t this been Esme’s experience more times than I 
can bear to remember?) I have not seen Esme for a week, so 
she has lots to tell me. She is treasurer of one club and 
committee chairperson of another. Her schedule is crowded 
with a Judicial Board meeting and rehearsals for the dance 
concert. I hope there is time for me to see the homework 
project she is working on with a friend. 

I’m glad to see her happy. In her first year, Esme 
worried a lot about her education. She was afraid of 
falling behind hearing students her age. I was worried, 
too. The deaf school had not changed. On Back-to- 

School Night when I had the opportunity to visit Esme’s 
classes and meet her teachers, I heard again and again how 
the subject matter was diluted, so that the content of a 
geometry class or physics class bears little resemblance to 
those classes as I had known them. Immediately, old 

doubts surfaced. There is so much pressure to mainstream, 
but in the mainstream school, Esme would have few if any 
opportunities to use her intelligence. I refuse to put her in a 
situation where day in and day out there is no way she can put 
all she is learning and all her life has taught her to use. 

The fact that I need to be reminded of this over and over 
again tells me how difficult it is for hearing parents to 
grasp and retain the most obvious truths about their 
deaf children. We make judgments about the way deaf 
schools are run but always from our hearing perspective 
in our overwhelmingly hearing world. Meanwhile, Esme 
and her friends know very well the realities of life in a de- 
valued minority. They swap stories of isolation and frustration 
and plot strategies to deal with the practical problems that are 
so easy for me to forget. (How exhausting is it to watch an 
interpreter and why can’t I remember?) Esme knows from 
many painful experiences just who will be intrested in her 
academic achievements. She doesn’t want to be a token. 

She wants what she has received in full measure all too 
rarely—a complete range of information and the opportunity 
to examine its implications in her life. Not long ago, I 
watched in silence while Esme discussed education with her 
deaf academic advisor. The discussion, which began with a 
complaint about a teacher, expanded to include effective 
persuasion strategies, the use of interpreters in public settings, 
discrimination, PL 94-142 and Section 504 of the Rehabilita- 
tion Act, the membership and potential impact of the newly 
appointed federal Commission on Education of the Deaf and, 
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finally circling back, accomplished the task of selecting 
courses for the spring semester. I witnessed her pleasure and 
excitement as the conversation inspired her to fresh ideas and 
startling new connections. I know this experience is repeated 
in an occasional class and in the dorm. 

Am I satisfied? No. I bitterly resent the pervasive implica- 
tion that deaf kids fail into deaf school. It is not physiology 
but enforced ignorance that keeps those test scores low. I wish 
that more of the deaf adults who repeat the angry truth in 
private would stand up in public. I want the administrators 
and teachers who are failing so dramatically to get out of the 
way. I alternate between anger and despair, but in the end I 
come back to my own face in the mirror. When I am most 
honest I know, whatever other factors are involved, it is me 

that I must work on, to enlarge my vision and transcend 
the distortions of my own cultural biases. 

The administration has a favorite story about hearing 
parents: The school superintendent is addressing a large 
audience on the first day of school. “How many of you 
want your children to grow up to be teachers?” he asks, 
and many hands go up. “How many of you want your 

children to have a deaf teacher?” he asks, and all hands 
fall down. Is anybody laughing? I want to change deaf 
education, so I work to educate hearing people like 
myself. I demand from myself, first, and then from 
others the tolerance and respect I dream of for my 
daughter. As she is. Deaf and proud. 
The current clamor about deaf education is not new. 
My child is old enough for me to realize that another genera- 
tion of parents and kids is struggling to find a way through the 
morass of misinformation that confronts us. Every method in 
use today, including mainstreaming and total communi- 
cation, repeats techniques that have failed in the past. I 
believe we must finally question the root of our resis- 
tence to trusting in the experience of the deaf commu- 
nity. Our very best intentions will not give our children 
the education that we want for them. Every time I have 
tried to change the schools instead of using my energy to build 
my own faith in the ceaf community to care for its own, I have 
moved farther away from finding an answer to the question of 
equal education for deaf children. All my experience tells me* 
deaf people have the answers, sometimes consciously and 
sometimes not, to providing my daughter with the most 
important things she needs to know. 
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(jl Kenny Walker—Budding Star «|fj@)> 


By Barry Strassler 


Deaf gridders in college football are not a phenomenon. After 
all, the 1986 7-4 Gallaudet University team enjoyed its first 
winning season in 56 years. In the early fifties, Henry Brenner 
was an offensive guard with the University of Rhode Island. At 
the same time Brenner was creating holes on running plays, a 
certain deaf Kent State University halfback was making use of the 
holes created for him. His name was Lou Marianno, and he was 
drafted, but cut by the Pittsburgh Steelers. 

Next on the scene was Sammy Oates, halfback/end for the 
Hardin-Simmons University football team in the late fifties. 
Oates had tryouts in the old American Football League and in the 
Canadian Football League, but like Marianno didn’t make it. 
Then Gary Klingensmith, of Penn State University in the mid- 
60’s, was a heavily publicized halfback. While he was a pre- 
season All-American candidate as a senior, the pros snubbed him. 

The deaf player who finally made with the pros was Bonnie 
Sloan, of Austin Peay University. The St. Louis Cardinals drafted 
him, and he made the 1973 team as the starting defensive tackle. 
Unfortunately, he hurt his knee on the kickoff starting the second 
half of his NFL debut. While he sat out about a half season and 
returned to finish the season, he never again played an NFL game. 
There have been other deaf players, notably Yancey Sutton of the 
University of Florida and Kim Brawell of the University of 
Georgia, but scant information is available about them. 

The latest big-time deaf gridder on the scene is Kenny Walker, 
a starting freshman University of Nebraska defensive end, who 
stands 6’4" and weighs 215 pounds. He completed his freshman 
season with the Cornhusker freshman team. The frosh posted a 
4-1 record, playing Ellsworth Junior College, Pittsburg State 
University, Air Force Academy Plebes, William Jewell JV and 
Waldorf Junior College. 

How good is Walker? He made 11 unassisted tackles and 15 
assisted tackles. His total of 26 tackles placed him fifth on the 
team, out of 44 players on his defensive platoon! He led his team 
with 3 quarterback sacks, forcing losses of 21 yards. Walker led 
his team with 29 forced losses on his tackles. Since the rest of the 
team managed only five other sacks, Walker’s statistics stand out. 

Chris Brown, the Nebraska assistant sports information direc- 
tor, said “Kenny started all of our freshman games. In addition, 
he was one of a handful who suited up for all of the home games.” 

What do the Cornhusker coaches think of him? They complied 
with Kenny’s requests that they face him when speaking to him 
and that the movie room not be darkened during showings. The 
coaches graded him between 85% and 90% on his five freshman 
games. Inasmuch as the acceptable grade is 75%, that is an 
indication of his potential as a varsity Cornhusker. Three coaches 
took such a shine to him that they learned sign language to 
communicate with him. Scott Downing, the head freshman 
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coach, replied that on the field he was no different than any other 
defensive end. 

While on the field, Kenny overcompensates for his deafness by 
relying on one of his linebackers to get the defensive alignment. 
Once this is done, he then picks up instructions from one of his 
defensive backs for the secondary movements. His peripheral 
vision allows him to see all opposing 11 offensive players on the 
field. Supplementing the on-field signals is information relayed 
him from the sidelines. Of course, he had several slip-ups, but 
these occurred during practice sessions and not actual games. An 
example was when he was unsure whether to attend the punt team’ 
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Kenny Walker, #49 


practice or to attend a different meeting, both of which were held 
at the same time. Joining the wrong group, Kenny was “pun- 
ished” by having to do extra work due to the missed meeting. 
Learning his lesson, he asks questions if he is unsure of what to 
do instead of merely following the appropriate group. But on his 
own, he studies the defensive systems and fully understands the 
role of each player on the field. 

When Gary Klingensmith was at Penn State, the strongside of- 
fensive tackle would bark out the blocking schemes for his tight 
end and for his wingback. Gary, as the wingback, would not be 
able to hear the signals, thus placing himself and the team in a 
quandary. But improvising, Gary learned to read the movements 
of his tight end. If the tight end blocked outside, Gary would 
block inside, and vice versa. The Penn State coaches found it so 
simple that they abolished the tackle audible system and in- 
structed the wingbacks and tackles to follow Gary’s example! 

As a heavily recruited Crane (Texas) High School performer, 
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Walker had recruiters from Texas, Texas Tech, Oklahoma, 
Baylor and others swarming over him. Bornon April 6, 1967, this 
19-year old individual was a blue chipper, rated as one of the top 
20 players in the state and top 95 in the nation. He led his team 
to the state high school playoffs, averaging 12 tackles a game as 
a defensive end. Asa split end, he caught 8 passes for 130 yards 
and 4 touchdowns, and while rushing, he gained 99 yards on 19 
carries. He even completed a pass for 54 yards and kicked one 
PAT. He also played basketball and track. 

Walker chose Nebraska, bypassing other colleges because of 
the University’s federally-funded program assisting the handi- 
capped at the Barkley Center. Very interested in art and architec- 
ture, he takes freshman courses in English, Introductory Art and 
Art History. Even though Kenny is a lipreader at least on the 
football field, he tries to learn more sign language so that he can 
follow the interpreters in all of his classes. 

According to Berton J. Leavitt, a deaf resident of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and admittedly a diehard Cornhusker fan, Walker wears 
a hearing aid on one ear, but is profoundly deaf in the other ear. 
Leavitt said that the hearing aid does not help him much and 
Leavitt’s hearing friends told him that Kenny’s speech is not 
normal but understandable. Walker’s deafness is attributed to 
spinal meningitis at the age of two. 

Come the 1988 football season, the eyes of deaf sports fans will 
be focused on Kenny Walker, the first deaf gridder to grace 
college football since the early fifties. 
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Send me 4 issues of The Deaf American magazine 
I. 2 for $20 a year! 


I Send me 11 issues of The NAD Broadcaster 
newspaper for $10 a year! 


Find enclosed a check or money order for the 
items checked above. Send my subscriptions 
to: 


Address 


City, State, Zip 
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Mail this order form to: 
NAD 

814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
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Have a great mountain vacation in the Blue Ridge Parkway, Smokey Mountains and 
Asheville, North Carolina. Stay at Mountain Springs Cottages—You will be greeted in 
sign language by deaf owner-manager, Sara Hinson Peltier. 


A Cottage for the Price of a Motel Room 


| ls Se oe * Porches overlooking mountain 
| Me ountain stream 

Se TPES 
P Springs 


[COTTAGES | 
[ CHALETS & CABINS} 


P.O. Box 2, Chandler, NC 28715, 
704-665-1004/TDD 


* Fishing » Horse Back Riding 


* Picnicing—grills, fireplaces 


All cottages have kitchens, living rooms, 1 or 2 bedrroms, bath, porch, 
color TV, picnic table, and grill. Kitchens are fully equipped, Towels, linens, 
and blankets are provided. 

Natural beauty surrounds you, and a blend of old fashioned, country, and 
modern conveniences await you at Mountain Spring Cottages. 


We are 3 miles 
from the foot of 

Mt. Pisgah and the 
Blue Ridge 
Parkway. For day 
long excursions 
we suggest a visit 
to the Cherokee 
Indian Reservation, 
Mt. Mitchell with 
highest peak in 
East and many 
other places. 


Intele*Type™ TDD 
H Auto-answer, takes 
messages 


BH Memory to save names and 
phone numbers 

HH Prints on 8% inch sheet or 
roll paper 

Full ASCII keyboard 

Only $595 


uperprint™ Series TDD 
Portable printing TDD 
4-row keyboard 
20 character display 
Memory to save and send 
messages 
Built-in 24 character printer 
available (SP 200 - $389) 


Weitbrecht Communications, Inc 


652 Bair Island Road, Suite 110 
Redwood City, CA 94063 

(415) 365-6819 (TDD) 

(415) 365-6817 (voice) 


3231 Ocean Park Blvd., Suite 101 
Santa Monica, CA 90405 

(213) 452-5460 (TDD) 

(213) 452-8613 (voice) 


Auto-answeridirect connect 
available (SP 400 - $459) 


Minicom IV™ TDD 
@ Affordable, portable TOD 


Printer port to use with an 
external printer 


M20 character display 
MB Rugged injection molded 
case 


@ Easy touch 4-row keyboard 
Only $199 


information on: 
[ Intele* Type 
( Superprint Series 
[New Minicom IV 
Watchman Phone Master 


THE FIRST NAME IN TDDs 


COMMUNICATIONS 
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-XICOAST to COAST = 


SUPER FAST DELIVERY 


RED LABEL 1-day delivery, extra charge 
BLUE LABEL 2-day delivery, extra charge 


24 hour processing/shipping on Red Label and Blue Label 


























WE SELL: WE ARE AUTHORIZED 
* Doorbell & phone systems TO REPAIR 

* Alarm clocks PRODUCTS BY: 
* Bed vibrators 

* TV decoders ©) sad 

* TDDs Silver Spring MCM 

* Smoke detector systems NFSS, Inc. 

* Burglar alarm systems NCI 

* Paging systems PCI 

* Baby-cry light systems SSI 

* Answering machines 








We also repair minicoms, 
superphones, VU phones, mini- 
prints, answer machines, etc. 


Any many more... 


OL) AND FCC APPROVED PRODUCTS 


‘now. C.O.D. ANYWHERE IN THE U.S.A. “®7é,8?"? 





















AUTHORIZED FOR A FREE CATALOG, CALL OR WRITE TO: WE 
OR Dicks 
SiAaerity NATIONWIDE FLASHING SIGNAL SYSTEMS, INC. i 
het og 8120 Fenton Street e¢ Silver Spring, MD 20910 
CENTER TDD: (301) 589-6670 ee VOICE: (301) 589-6671 hae 







New from American... 
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California Maryland Oklahoma 
ssisenaamaseenee Deaf Products Nationwide Flashing Signal Hear Care 
PO. Box 2256 Systems 3400 S.E. Phillips Boulevard 
Costa Mesa, CA 92626 8120 Fenton Street Suite 60) 
714-549-5123 v/ty Silver Spring, MD 20910 Medical Park Center 
Florida 301-589-6671 v/tty Bartlesville, OK 74006 
Coastal Communicators, Inc. Massachusetts 918-333-8910 wity 
f PO. Box 22064 Deaf Community Center Pennsylvania 
i fe : ee ane , FL 33742 75 Bethany Road a Theat rai Repair 
SO 3 ‘ “ae ‘ os a - Vv y 
e Our new ring indic 813-526-5169 tty SS NL ih ey Leola, PA 17540 
with the best electr 1 O YO! Georgia 617-879-0354 tty CANADA wily 
trouble-free use from 1250 Womack Avenue New York Ls Services ATS Sour, In 
’ % « : t di na 
Simply plug it in, attach the suction cup to your phone, Poh och 106 Loudon Rood CP 40 Outremont 
and your lamp will flash when the phone is ringing. This IHinois, Cohoes, NY 12047 814-272-3629 vitty 
new unit meets all UL and CSA Requirements, and comes et Dilek arenas wy PUERTO RICO 
ome oO} ectronix f f 7 
with a one-year warranty. . ‘A. 586 East Pre Road 2427 Jomerce Aen ro 8 Sensory Aids, Inc 
+ re * ee 2] ‘oodhaven, l tat 
Here’s a ring indicator you can afford, Amer pial only 18849-6363 vty kptza Sion. 
__ built with the quality you expect — from American Rentall, inc SOP ze OOO NITY 
_ American. Communication Co. Netare ta 7000! 
‘on ie Ps 5 ee 504-837-478) v/tty PS P 7 
s bell-type ringing of telephone American Communication Co. 


work on electronic ringing phone. 480 Roberts Street, East Hartford, CT 06018 Phone or TTY 203-289-341 





NAD PRESIDENTS LUNCHEON—At the 1986 Salt Lake City convention of the National Association of the Deaf, a luncheon 
was arranged for living former presidents of the NAD and the current one—along with their spouses. In this picture, 
seated clockwise, with terms in parentheses: Gertrude Galloway (1980-1982), Ralph White (1978-1980), Lawrence 
Newman (1986-1988), Don Pettingill (4972-1974), Mervin Garretson (1976-1978). Standing, left to right: Gary Olsen (Exe- 
cutive Director), Tracy Hurwitz (1982-1984), Jess Smith (1974-1976), Lawrence Forestal (1984-1986), Robert Sanderson 
(1964-1968). Not present at the convention: Byron Burnes (1946-1964) and Robert Lankenau (1968-1972). 


